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A Federal Employe Policy 


ITH considerable fanfare, the newspapers an- 

nounced on February 19 that a bill to bring some 
25,000 employes of the post office under civil-service regu- 
lations would shortly be introduced in Congress at the 
instance of the Postmaster General. Premising the good 
faith of that official, we are all for this proposal. As to 
the bill which is to carry this proposal into effect, we 
reserve judgment. 

To clear the air of all cant, let it be said that politics 
in the Post Office Department did not begin with the 
present incumbent. Almost from the beginning, the Post- 
master General has been the partisan director of the Ad- 
ministration’s political schemes, and the Department has 
always been regarded as a treasure box from which re- 
wards could be drawn for the deserving faithful. While 
political skulduggery did not begin with Mr. Farley, he 
can end it in his department if he so wishes to strengthen 
his hands. 

But the bill must be a real civil-service measure. The 
devious device which has enabled the Administration to 
appoint postmasters under “non-competitive examina- 
tions,” and yet remain, at least theoretically, within the 
civil-service rules, is not what we have in mind. The 
largest city in the country has a postmaster appointed 
under that system. What examinations he took to demon- 
strate his qualifications, and what grades he made, are 
matters about which persistent inquiries addressed to the 
Postmaster General and to the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission have brought nothing but vague as- 
surances, couched in weasel words. That kind of 
“civil service” is a fraud. 

The Administration should seize this occasion to for- 
mulate a labor policy for all Government employes. The 
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problem is not confined to the post office, but goes into 
every department of the Government. The only reason 
which can be assigned for the tenacity with which politi- 
cians cling to “ patronage” and the spoils system, is that 
most politicians are stupid. Wits one appointment at 
their disposal, and ten applicants, they make, as a critical 
observer once remarked, nine enemies and one ingrate. 
But with the fortunes of politicians we are not concerned. 
What is here important is that the Federal Government, 
the largest employer of labor in the world, has never yet 
been able to stick to a policy of choosing its employes on 
the sole ground that they are fitted to do the work re- 
quired of them. 

For fifty years, we have been struggling to install a 
merit system. Yet the last Congress passed eleven major 
bills which permitted the Government to set this system 
aside in making provision for employes needed for the 
projects which these measures created. The whole trend 
of Government today is to turn the jobs over to men and 
women known for partisan activity. 

Nearly every Government in the world has rejected the 
patronage system. England is a good example of a na- 
tion which under a comprehensive civil-service system 
makes a government career worth while for a young man 
of ability, and in doing this saves the people’s money. 
We still cling to a method which gives us inferior ser- 
vice at a higher cost; and the tenure is so notoriously un- 
certain, in the absence of unfair influence, that one would 
hesitate to advise a young man to undertake a career under 
the Government. No man of character cares to give his 
life to a work in which advancement depends not on 
capacity, but on political “ pull,” or the tenure of which 
is conditioned by the next election. 

At the present time, we pay $4,500,000,000 every year 
in salaries to about 3,300,000 government employes, Fed- 
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eral, State and local. There is not the least doubt that this 
number could be considerably reduced under a merit 
system, but the Federal Government must lead the way. 
Within the next few years, new activities of the Fed- 
eral Government under laws already enacted and approved 
as constitutional, will require a larger number of Fed- 
eral employes. Federal projects will call not only for more 
clerks, stenographers, secretaries, and other of the so- 
called “ white-collar’ workers, but for scientists of all 
types, legal consultants, and educators. If all or even a 
considerable number of these employes are to be appointed 
not for qualifications established by open competitive ex- 
aminations, but in reward for partisan service, the loss to 
the country will be tremendous. It will be counted not 
only in dollars and cents, but in the ruin of worthwhile 
works with which the Government may under the Con- 
stitution concern itself. 

Let us have a bill for the reformation of the post-office 
department, by all means. But the reformation should 
not stop with this notable sinner. We must also formu- 
late a positive policy for the creation of career services 
under the Government. The first and wholly necessary 
step to this policy is the extension of an honest civil-ser- 
vice system to all offices, with the sole exception of those 
for which provision is made by the Federal Constitution. 

When that has been done, other measures can be de- 
vised and applied. We have West Point and Annapolis 
to train public servants in the Army and Navy. Sooner 
or later, we must have a similar institution, working also 
in conjunction with private educational agencies, to pro- 
vide public servants for the other departments of the 
Federal Government. 


Half-Way Neutrality 


OTH Houses of Congress have voted to extend the 

Neutrality Act of last August until May 1, 1937. 
The effect is to shelve what was declared by an Adminis- 
tration leader, as late as last December, to be the most 
important problem with which Congress had to deal. The 
Administration may have taken the view that a change of 
policy was undesirable in a campaign year. It may have 
been guided by graver reasons, not to be made known 
to the public. However this may be, the country must 
now worry along with a Neutrality Act hastily adopted 
by the last Congress, and accepted by the President with 
the mild protest that it was unsatisfactory. If the skies 
grow darker in Europe, our worries may become truly 
harrowing. 

The fight for a neutrality which has some chance of 
remaining neutral during war time, which is the time we 
most need it, ends for the present session of Congress. 
While we regret the defeat of the Nye bill, we can feel that 
all is not lost, for the Act of August, 1935, is preferable, 
with all its defects, to the Pittman bill which was supposed 
to have the support of the Administration. That bill put 
the President in the impossible position of arbiter between 
all nations which might chance to be at war, and made 
our neutrality depend upon his decision. Such “ neu- 
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trality ” would, it seems to us, put us on the way to war 
immediately after the first ruling made by the President. 

The campaign led by Senators Nye and Clark has 
stirred the interest of millions of hitherto phlegmatic 
citizens in the subject of neutrality. More than this, it 
has shown the whole country how unneutral some types 
of well-meant neutrality can be. Nations have short mem- 
ories, and we have forgotten how twenty years ago we 
looked at war-torn Europe, and adopted a policy which, 
we felt sure, would keep us out of the war. Not the least 
merit of the Nye-Clark fight is that it brought that policy 
back for discussion. It has shown us clearly that once 
we mix commercial interests with neutrality, we cannot 
long maintain neutrality. 

It seems to us that Senator Robinson, the Administra- 
tion leader in the Senate, has still to learn that lesson. 
No neutrality bill will, of itself, keep us out of war, but 
a comprehensive neutrality, consistently enforced, will 
help. Once we balance the desire of all our people to 
keep out of war, with the determination of the industrials 
that they be permitted to trade with at least some of the 
belligerents, we take the first step towards war. If we 
want neutrality, we must be prepared to pay for it. The 
price may be, and probably will be, high. But it will be 
lower than the price of war. 


The Supreme Court 


UTSIDE the Papacy, the one stable landmark in 

this changing world is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Quietly, calmly, undeterred by the clamor 
of the mob, untouched by the blandishment or threats of 
politicians, it fulfills its duty of declaring, as John Marshall 
wrote, “that a law repugnant to the Constitution is void,” 
and that a law in keeping with the Constitution is valid. 

Rarely has this great Court fulfilled its duty with 
greater solemnity and calm than in the two decisions 
handed down on February 17. One of these cases in- 
volved the rights of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution ; the other the rights as human beings of three 
poor and illiterate Negroes in Mississippi. In the first 
case, the Court declined to be hurried. The details were 
complicated, the issues far reaching. The opinion of the 
Chief Justice, with which seven of his eight brethren con- 
curred, held that in adopting the Tennessee Valley Act, 
Congress had not exceeded its powers. 

To critics who loudly, and often with scant regard for 
truth, have proclaimed that the Supreme Court is de- 
termined to limit the powers of Congress, one pregnant 
fact may be pointed out. In the decision on this and on 
the Agricultural Act, the Court has lifted many Con- 
gressional rights from the zone of doubt into the clear 
light of constitutionality. With the wisdom of what Con- 
gress may do, the Court is not concerned. Its sole con- 
cern and sworn duty is to declare that any act of any 
official contrary to the will of the people as expressed in 
the Constitution, which is the fundamental law of the 
land, must be held null and void. 

The second case is of greater importance, inasmuch as 
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man’s right to life is more sacred than the right of the 
Government to dispose of its property. Three Negroes, 
accused of murder, on being put to the torture by the 
officials, admitted guilt. The Mississippi court, accepting 
this alleged confession, condemned them to death, and the 
sentence was sustained by the State’s highest court. The 
Supreme Court of the United States alone then stood be- 
tween these mistreated men and death. On petition this 
Court set the verdict aside on the ground that fundamental 
human rights had been violated by the substitution of 
“ the rack and the torture chamber ” for evidence. “ The 
verdict must be set aside, and it is so ordered.” 

To defend the Constitution of the United States and 
all rights which it proclaims, is the function of this great 
Court. Its members owe nothing to the people, except 
fidelity to that function, and they neither ask for votes 
nor can accept any reward at their hands. In protect- 
ing these friendless Negroes from Mississippi, and in 
standing between the Negroes at Scottsboro and mob law, 
the Court was true to its duty. When through the Oregon 
law, an attempt was made to destroy the rights of parents 
over the education of the child, and to replace them by a 
State monopoly, the Supreme Court, ever true to its oath, 
rebuked tyranny and saved our Catholic schools. Against 
the mouthings of politicians, seeking to circumvent the 
supreme will of the people, expressed in the Constitution 
of the United States, let these facts stand. 


Our Tyranny in Mexico 


WO weeks ago the Bishops in Mexico addressed a 

letter to their episcopal brethren in the United 
States, Great Britain, Spain, Central and South America. 
Special gratitude was expressed to the Bishops in the 
United States for their efforts to help the persecuted 
Catholics in Mexico, not only by donations in money, but 
particularly by pleading their cause before all the world. 
That expression of thanks should make us hang our heads 
in shame, since for much of the persecution in Mexico 
this Government is responsible. 

That tyranny of the worst sort exists at our very doors 
is clear. That it exists by connivance of this Government 
which by its consistent support of the rascals in Mexico 
has hampered the efforts of the people of Mexico to re- 
gain their liberty, is also plain. 

In the field of education conditions are shocking. ‘“ We 
cannot direct or sustain schools,” write the Bishops, and 
the only education authorized by the Government “ is So- 
cialistic, atheistic, and anti-social.” The Bishops speak 
with reserve, for in many cases the scenes which take place 
in Mexico under the protection of “ education” are such 
as in civilized countries would immediately call out the 
police for the protection of children against debauchery. 
All Religious Orders and Congregations which in civilized 
countries engage in educational and charitable works are 
prohibited. “The terrible situation in which we live,” 
write the Bishops, “has resulted in the expulsion of 
priests and prelates, in their assassination, and in the as- 
sassination of faithful Catholics.” In brief, the Mexican 
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Government, consistently supported by our own, has de- 
stroyed liberty of conscience and life itself for Catholics 
and our Government never dared express displeasure. 

As for our participation in the guilt of the tyrants in 
Mexico, it will not be necessary to go far back for proof. 
It will suffice to point to the ineffable Daniels, sent to 
Mexico by the present Administration, and in spite of 
his unfitness for the difficult and delicate work of Am- 
bassador, kept there. Mr. Daniels, it will be remembered, 
in the course of a speech some months ago, defending the 
Mexican Government, made the remarkable discovery 
that the ideals of the usurpers in Mexico coincided with 
those of Washington and Jefferson. He returned to this 
theme in an address at Los Angeles on the very day on 
which the Bishops issued their letter. “ Mexico is social 
minded,” said Mr. Daniels. “ Her people want to secure 
the education of their children, and ownership of the land.” 

Mr. Daniels is singularly ignorant of conditions in 
Mexico if he believes that the tyranny there was estab- 
lished by vote of the people. If in his time as Ambas- 
sador he has not learned that free elections are unknown 
in Mexico, he is incapable of learning anything. To sup- 
press all schools, Protestant as well as Catholic, which 
refuse to teach atheism, is hardly the mark of a social- 
minded people, or of a people desirous of giving their 
children an education. As to property, the people of 
Mexico gain nothing when the property rights of the 
Church are daily violated in the most flagrant manner. No 
man can be secure in his property when he lives under 
a Government which denies the very existence of the right 
to hold property as one’s own. 

By its untiring support of tyranny in Mexico this Gov- 
ernment of ours has assumed a dreadful responsibility. 
For the sake of the just among us, may God withhold 
from us His avenging hand. 


Pensions Next 


W ITHIN the next few years we shall hear the plea 
that if the country could afford to vote a bonus in 
one of its worst periods of depression, it can afford in 
normal times to provide ample pensions for all soldiers 
and their dependents. The plea has, in fact, been of- 
fered. It will be strongly urged at the next Congress. 
The plans to avoid another pension system, carefully 
elaborated in 1917, have been completely rejected. 

Europe has been comparatively free from the pest of 
pension hunters, simply because the chief countries 
abroad at once adopted a humane policy of dealing with 
war veterans, and have consistently adhered to it. Great 
Britain, France, Germany (under the old Government), 
and Italy have practically the same basic rules. Pensions 
are allotted only to soldiers who suffered crippling wounds, 
or whose earning capacity has been lessened by disease 
resulting from war service. Compensation is not uniform, 
but proportioned to the degree of disability in every case. 
Since no money is given to able-bodied veterans, better 
provision can be made for the disabled without imposing 
too great a burden upon the treasury. 
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In 1934 we paid out $321,000,000 in pensions. In 
1935 we still had more than 125,000 Civil War. pen- 
sioners, and they cost us nearly $70,000,000. For thirty 
years after the Civil War the ever-growing demands of 
pensioners corrupted the political system, in spite of the 
efforts of men like President Cleveland to end the scandal. 
Unfortunately, by voting the bonus, a spineless Congress 
has again invited the political element in the veterans’ or- 
ganizations to raid the treasury. Nothing but a Congress 
with some backbone can turn these raiders back. 
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Squaring 
With Lent 


RE TY years ago, says the recent report of the Rev. 
Dr. J. B. Tennelly, S.S., secretary of the Catholic 
Negro and Indian Mission Board, there were only fif- 
teen Catholic Churches for Negroes in the United States, 
fifteen priests engaged in caring for them, and a few 
small Catholic schools for colored children. Today are 
221 Negro churches and 249 priests working among them. 
The Negro schools comprise 189 parish or mission schools, 
fifteen orphanages, seven boarding schools, three industrial 
schools, forty-nine high schools, one college, one pre- 
paratory and one theological seminary. In Catholic 
schools for Negroes 35,026 children are enrolled. Thirty- 
four Religious Orders of women supply about 1,000 teach- 
ers, and there are about 200 Negro lay teachers. A similar 
impressive development has attended the missions for the 
Indians. The personnel of these missions numbers 204 
priests, about 450 Sisters, 75 scholastics and lay Brothers, 
and 222 Indian catechists. In spite, however, of the 
tremendous claim that this most important and Christ- 
like work makes upon the charity of the Faithful, the 
annual collection in its behalf, announced in the churches 
of the United States at the beginning of Lent, is fre- 
quently overlooked or done so perfunctorily as hardly to 
be noticed. Last year a group of prominent Catholic 
clergymen wrote to the different parishes calling atten- 
tion to this neglect. As a consequence of their writing— 
it may be presumed the result—there was an increase in 
1935 of over $33,000 in the collection as compared with 
that of 1934. This year attention is again called in special 
manner to our deficiencies in giving even the tiniest modi- 
cum of aid per individual to the work of bringing the light 
of Faith to millions who now sit in the shadow of spiritual 
darkness, to our forgetfulness of the men and women who 
have consecrated themselves to this great task. To re- 
member these is to “ square yourself with Lent.” 


France Must 
Choose 


EFORE France’s legislators at the present time lies a 
proposal for contracting with Russia for a treaty of 
mutual assistance. According to orthodox Soviet men- 
tality Germany is every moment prepared to leap at Rus- 
sia’s throat. Now the problem for France is the new point 
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of view on French relations of Germany which was hotly 
debated in the Chamber of Deputies on February 18. The 
view was advanced by the Nationalist leader, Pierre Tait- 
tinger, that nothing should be done to irritate Germany. 
The Soviet Government, according to M. Taittinger, was 
transforming an instrument which was originally planned 
to be an instrument of peace into an instrument for a 
dangerous crusade. Deep as was the French suspicion of 
Germany, Taittinger did not want “to see Frenchmen 
become soldiers of the Soviet.” Xavier Vallat, another 
Nationalist Deputy, also declared he opposed the pact 
because it will lead Germany to believe she was being en- 
circled. Marcel Héraud, who was formerly a bitter op- 
ponent of any agreement with Germany, showed a changed 
attitude. “ Why,” he asked, “do we maintain this con- 
ception of an hereditary enemy when conversations, if 
undertaken with proper care, would certainly lead to an 
understanding of a kind that would assure the main- 
tenance of peace?” The cry of alarm around which all 
parties and groups would rally has yielded to another 
vision of dread. Shall Europe continue to incur dissen- 
sion by their rivalries, or shall they find a way towards 
European unity? 


All So 
Easy 


EATHER-MINDED persons will recollect that the 

mercury on the night of February 18 took another 
of those Olympic ski-jumps from balmy Spring to Antarc- 
tic zeroes: the sort of night when home and slippers are the 
best company. Yet the Town Hall in New York City was 
largely filled by home-loving people. They had all come to 
see and hear a multitude of young ladies, dressed in immac- 
ulate white uniforms, show that it was no trouble in the 
world to sing the most troublesome of all sorts of music: 
figured plain chant and the polyphony of Palestrina and 
his contemporaries. It was all so very easy that the tones 
just came; and the Gregorian rolled off so smoothly and 
roundly that it was perfectly evident why it was properly 
called plane chant (cantus planus, or smooth, even sing- 
ing). The program said that the singers were the choir 
of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, which gave 
rise to a suspicion that all this ease was the result of 
months of practice. But that is the way with these experts. 
Since this annual concert has now become a tradition, it 
was interesting to compare with former years, and note: 
(1) The audience are no longer in the mystified class, but 
are completely at home in either type of music. (2) Prof. 
Achille Bragers, who takes turns in organ accompaniment 
and in directing, and Miss Benziger, are now old friends 
to the listeners; and all feel instinctively what they wish 
to do, which is to sink their own personality into the phrases 
anc moods of the music. (3) As the singers themselves 
have progressed each year towards greater freedom of 
rhythm and individuality of phrase, so the large rhythmic 
and the smaller units are now grasped by the hearers, 
which is what is needed for appreciating chant and poly- 
phony. The wide variety of styles was well chosen, while 
the applause, that came in spite of traditional regulations, 
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showed that the old wonders of Christian art are coming 
out of the esoteric stage and becoming a popular heritage. 
The Pius X School is the leader in this great movement. 


The Mission Era 
In Texas 


ARTICULAR interest attaches to the announcement 

of the Texas Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission that the Mission Era in Texas, so apt to be 
neglected in the secular celebration of the Centenary, will 
be treated at full-length in the first volume of the series, 
“Our Catholic Heritage in Texas,” by Dr. Carlos E. 
Castafieda. In this initial study the pioneer padres and 
conquistadores will be portrayed in true perspective. The 
more modern epoch will be described in the second volume 
of the series as “ The Winning of Texas.” It is this period 
which is exclusively emphasized in the new Centennial 
stamp, which was designed by Miss Anne Toomey of 
Dallas, a grandniece of two brothers, Joseph and Nathaniel 
Kerr, members of Davy Crockett’s little band of 180, who 
were overwhelmed by 4,000 Mexicans and killed in the 
defense of the Alamo in March, 1836. The design of the 
stamp pictures the Alamo, flanked by the portraits of Gen- 
eral Sam Houston, first President of the Texas Republic, 
and of Stephen F. Austin, who led the movement for 
American colonization. In the center shines the “ Lone 
Star,” the emblem of the republic. Dr. Paul J. Foik, 
C.S.C., Chairman of the Knights of Columbus Commis- 
sion, promises that there are numerous surprises in store 
for the students of history of the United States, and more 
especially, of the Southwest in the series which the schol- 
ars of the group have in preparation. Some of the most 
valuable ingredients of Texas culture, Christian and Span- 
ish, antedate 1836. 


Good Friday 
Closing 

OW that Lent has begun our Catholic people might 

begin planning in line with the Good-Friday-Closing 
movement. Years ago a group of Catholic laymen, mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Institute, of San Francisco, con- 
ceived the happy thought of working for the proper ob- 
servance by Christian people of Good Friday. Their plan 
was that from noon to three o’clock merchants should be 
asked to close their businesses that their employes might 
have an opportunity to attend services in the churches. 
Locally their zealous efforts, heartily endorsed by His 
Excellency Archbishop Hanna and later by his successor 
Archbishop Mitty, met with remarkable success, enjoying 
the generous cooperation even of non-Christian employers. 
Later the movement extended to other centers. A bill 
was introduced last year into the New York Legislature 
to make Good Friday a legal holiday. We think it for- 
tunate that it did not pass. A holiday is hardly desirable. 
Apart from forcing an unwilling religious holiday on peo- 
ple who may have no sympathy with its significance, it 
would probably in a short time degenerate from its original 
purpose, as Memorial Day and Thanksgiving Day have 
done. Information as to how the movement may be suc- 


cessfully and efficiently organized may be secured from 
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Mr. Stanislaus A. Riley, Young Men’s Institute Building, 
San Francisco, whose group are prepared to share the 
value of their experiences in initiating the movement with 
other zealous laymen. It is essentially a lay movement 
and the work of the San Francisco group is a challenge 
to the rest of the Catholic men of the country. When 
are we going to see in the windows of all Catholic busi- 
ness houses and stores, a card announcing that on Good 
Friday the place will be closed from Twelve to Three for 
the prayerful observance of the sacred day? 


Parade 
Of Events 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the TVA decision, other 

important court precedents were established. . . . 
Under United States law, parents may not beat their 
children with hot frying pans, even when no other paddle 
is available, a California court decided. . . . A Pennsyl- 
vania court expressed itself as unalterably opposed to the 
practice of juries’ flipping coins to reach their verdict. . . . 
The exclusion of horses from apartment houses seemed 
forecast. A horse galloping around in the apartment 
above disturbed her slumber, a Los Angeles woman pro- 
tested. The horse had to gallop over to a stable, police 
said. .. . The vagaries of certain catenations were illus- 
trated. A dog in North Carolina sat on a pin and the 
town lights fluttered out. Rendered mobile by the pin, 
the dog bounced into the steering wheel of a moving auto ; 
the auto bounced into a light pole; town lights and tele- 
phones gasped, went dead. Wounded by the pin, the dog 
was later wounded by shoes with feet in them... . Mys- 
terious happenings were whispered about. Fish were re- 
ported drowning in the Northwest. No one could jump 
in to rescue them from the water on account of the thick 
ice. . . . During a heavy rain in San Francisco, a city 
sprinkler went around sprinkling the streets. The driver 
did not want to lose a day’s pay. . . . Pancake-maddened 
men—they had eaten nothing else for weeks—dug their 
way through Minnesota snowdrifts clamoring for bread, 
eggs, anything but pancakes. . . . An alarming earmuff 
famine was rumored in Buffalo. . . . Crime failed to abate. 
.. . A California man was shot by a robot. .. . During 
1935 New York State had five crimes an hour. Hope 
was expressed there would be only four an hour during 
1936. . . . Methods of measuring the strength of onions 
were being developed in the Fast. 
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Good Deeds and Naughty Worlds 


THoMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE 


HANCE has always played an important part in 
C the progress of the human race; the world has 
advanced by a succession of grotesque accidents 
and fortuitous combinations of circumstances. Many an 
apple had fallen from the tree unnoticed before that 
epochal apple hit Newton on the nose and led to new 
reaches of knowledge. Millions of boys had watched the 
lids of millions of kettles quivering under the impact of 
steam before Watt—or was it Stephenson?—saw a mys- 
tery in it and applied himself to the solution. Call it 
chance, if you will, or accident, or destiny, or provi- 
dential inspiration ; the fact remains that discovery waited 
on the perfect conjuction of circumstance and imagination. 
Something like this fortunate conjunction has hap- 
pened again. Six years of the depression have left us 
still wrestling with the problem of unemployment. And 
we are farther from a solution than ever. Perhaps we 
are not really farther from the solution, but we know 
now how far we are from it. We have begun to under- 
stand its difficulties better than we did six years ago. We 
have found the root of the problem. The causes existed 
then, as they do now, but we were fatuously looking upon 
it as a temporary condition and trusting to luck for a 
solution. We were treating the symptom, never realizing 
that the disease was curable only by drastic action. We 
have had to look more carefully in these years; we have 
had to study not merely the results, but the causes. And 
these six years of study have revealed that the trouble is 
beyond remedy by ordinary means and is daily growing 
worse. 

The truth has finally dawned on us. The inroads of 
the machine have done the mischief. For a century or 
more the machine has been supplanting the human worker. 
In the last generation, especially, has this gone on; it has 
gone on even since the depression began; so that in those 
few factories that have reopened, the work can be car- 
ried forward with fewer hands than they needed before 
the slump. And there is a probability, a certainty, that 
with every decade in the future more and more workers 
will be turned off, until an appallingly large percentage 
of our population will be fixed permanently on the dole, 
the breadline, and the public soup kitchen. It is in- 
evitable. 

This is a serious condition. It is bad enough for those 
who are the victims of this industrial development; but 
think of the anguish and the suffering of the well-to-do 
who have this spectacle of universal misery thrust upon 
them everywhere they turn. A certain amount of poverty 
is necessary, of course, to insure the full enjoyment of 
wealth. Values in material things are purely relative 
and no man can enjoy his possessions adequately unless 
he sees somebody else who is poorer than himself. If 
he has nobody poorer to act as a measure of value, he 
must needs compare himself with his equals, which is a 


process barren of joy; or with those who have more, 
which leads only to envy and chagrin. So for the peace 
of mind and comfort of those who are virtuous enough 
to have achieved possessions, a measure of poverty in the 
community is necessary. But a small measure will serve. 
Poverty so widespread, so palpable, so revolting as this 
depression has brought us is too horrifying a spectacle. 

It is true, your comfortable citizen can avoid many 
shows of misery. He does not travel in the subway, so 
he does not see ragged men shivering in their sleep on 
the benches of the outlying stations. He can avoid the 
slums where there is nothing else but wretchedness and 
poverty. But the poor do not stay in obscure places; 
they swarm in the public streets in their fruitless search 
for work or alms, and their breadlines are organized in 
spots than cannot escape his eye. If only, like the in- 
ferior race in Mr. Wells’s “ Time Machine,” they would 
stay below ground and hide their gruesome pallor from 
polite éyes, all would be well. But they don’t; they 
stalk about, heedless of the revulsion they cause in sensi- 
tive souls. 

Some drastic action is necessary to do away with this 
widespread wretchedness that has become such a trial to 
polite people. But thought and planning have so far 
proved fruitless. It remained for chance to bring the 
solution. And the very simplicity of the solution leaves 
us amazed that we had never thought of it before; we 
find ourselves as discomfited as were the Spanish courtiers 
when Columbus made the egg stand on end. It is all very 
palpable. Just as we are at our wits’ end comes the flood 
of news story and editorial discussion of what we call, 
with exquisite delicacy, “ mercy-killing.”” A woman, dis- 
tressed at her mother’s suffering, takes the matter into 
her own hands and kills her parent to put her out of 
her misery ; a man in the Middle West shoots his crippled 
daughter; a physician in New England confesses that 
many years ago he usurped God Almighty’s place and put 
a patient out of his suffering; another physician, in Eng- 
land, admits without a qualm, that he has done the same 
thing with a half-dozen patients; Old Subscriber, Pro 
Bono Publico, and a host of other amateur publicists ad- 
vocate the practice in letters to the editor ; and legislators 
seriously consider legalizing it. 

Here, then, is the solution of our present problem. The 
popular acclaim of “ mercy-killing ’—a much neater and 
less revolting term than deliberate murder—would indi- 
cate that the practice itself excites no horror, except, per- 
haps, among the few who still cherish outmoded ethical 
principles. They followed it in ancient Sparta; they still 
follow it, we are told, in certain social circles in China. 
Why shouldn’t we follow it here? We are a practical 
people and we should be ready to apply practical remedies 
to the evils that afflict us as a nation. And if we are 
ready to apply it as a relief measure to incurable diseases 
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of the human body, why not to incurable diseases of the 
body politic? 

This is really an a fortiori argument, and irrefutable. 
The sufferer from cancer, from tuberculosis, from any one 
of the diseases for which medical science has not yet dis- 
covered a cure, is not in such need of the drastic remedy 
as some other sufferers. He has sustenance, hospital 
care, to keep him in his helplessness. He has sedatives 
and opiates to render him insensible to his pain. His 
hardship is the lingering, the hopelessness; but against 
that there is the certainty of the end, remote though it 
may be. But what of the able-bodied worker who finds 
himself facing the prospect of perpetual poverty and sees 
the same prospect for his children and his grandchildren. 
He wears himself out tramping with an empty stomach 
from place to place, repelled by the callousness of the 
private agency, tangled up and tripping in the red tape 
of the public agency; and returns to his starving, shiver- 
ing family and watches their suffering through a hopeless 
night to another hopeless day, with the endless prospect 
of other hopeless days to follow. What can medical 
science do for him? Or political science? There is no 
opiate to dull that pain, no hope of an end to bring resig- 
nation. Surely, if mercy-killing is warranted for the 
cancer patient, a fortiori, it is warranted for the victim 
of industrial progress. The crude direct action of a 
century ago—the occasional destruction of the machine— 
won’t do. Jail sentences and new machines offset that 
remedy. We are living in a more reasonable as well as 
a more practical age and we can face the situation more 
realistically. The machine has come to stay; there is noth- 
ing to do but destroy the worker. We had a surplus of 
wheat ; we ploughed it under. We had a surplus of hogs; 
we slaughtered them. We have an ever increasing surplus 
of workers; what else can we do with them? 

Of course, the destruction can’t be undertaken hastily 
or recklessly. To justify the idea of mercy some thought 
must be devoted to the method. Perhaps if we leave it to 
the birth-controllers the problem will eventually be solved. 
They evidently have this problem in mind, for one dear, 
sweet thing who attended the recent Carnegie Hall meet- 
ing argued that there was palpable folly in bringing 150 
workers into the world when there were jobs for only 
100. They, quite naturally, think of human souls simply 
as workers, and can see no reason for a birth except to 
fill a job. The stud farm and the cattle ranch furnish the 
perfect analogy. 

There would be something to say for this solution if 
we could wait. Give the birth-controllers time and a free 
hand and they will take care of the future. But in a crisis 
like this what we need is prompt action. We can’t afford 
to wait a generation, or two. There is only one solution. 
If we are to save the world for those who are able to 
enjoy it we must kill off the superfluous workers who 
are surely not enjoying it. It is the merciful thing for 
them and the most satisfactory for the well-to-do. Of 
course, we must keep before our minds that the killing 
is only a means to an end. It must be “ mercy-killing.” 
If we repeat this often enough and avoid the coarse and 
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ugly word, it is a matter of only a short time before we 
convince ourselves of our charitable purpose. Once con- 
vinced, we shall find the rest easy. 

It must not be done rudely or ruthlessly. There must 
be no coarse work. In the first place it would seem brutal, 
and that might prejudice us in the eyes of other peoples. 
In the second place, it would be bad for business. If we 
attempted to achieve our end at once by wholesale 
slaughter, it would bring about a sudden and unhealthy 
boom in the business of coffin makers, undertakers, and 
gravediggers. Of course, a resort to trenches and quick- 
lime would partially offset that danger, but even with the 
most efficient methods the sudden glut of work would 
have an unwholesome reaction. It would of necessity be 
only a temporary spurt and therefore unhealthy. Econ- 
omists are practically of one mind on this point. These 
sudden spells of activity in any branch of business are 
bad. They build false hopes, and the subsequent collapse 
always has a depressing effect. We must remember that 
the purpose of the scheme is to adjust our population to 
the convenience of industry and thus restore prosperity— 
or, to put it more accurately—restore peace of mind to 
those who are already prosperous, and offset the danger 
of a recurrence of any condition that would disturb their 
peace of mind. Besides, it would not be a pretty spec- 
tacle and some sensitive souls might be shocked. 

We must proceed in an orderly and efficient manner. 
In the present stage of business efficiency that should be 
easy. With all the engineers and economists and sociol- 
ogists that we have at our command it would be a simple 
matter to calculate and plot the nation’s needs for a given 
number of years. This survey would cover every class— 
mechanics, factory hands, farm hands, white-collar work- 
ers and what-not; and, when checked for accuracy, it 
would tell us exactly how many should be disposed of 
every year, every month, every week. Obviously the first 
to go would be the oldest, those who have slowed down 
in efficiency as well as those who have become incapable 
of work. That done, a selective process would be neces- 
sary for the others. As we have already seen, some should 
be preserved for the peace of mind of the prosperous. 
A very little poverty would serve that purpose. It would 
be easy, too, to keep this necessary group in perpetual 
poverty, for, since the majority of their kind would be 
killed off, those who remain would be politically unim- 
portant. Like the machinery that is ousting the mass 
of their fellows they could be kept to their useful pur- 
pose and otherwise forgotten. 

This, of course, is merely a sketch of the plan; the 
details must be worked out. That, however, will be a 
simple matter, once the necessity for action is recognized 
and the course determined. Obviously, since this is 
“ mercy-killing ” and not murder, it should be carried out 
with as little pain as possible. But that should offer no 
difficulty. The scientific knowledge that has so deftly 
elbowed the worker out of his employment should be able 
to carry on a little farther and push him out of existence 
altogether, with little or no attendant hardship. Perhaps 
his family should be disposed of at the same time and in 
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the same way. There would be little wisdom in disposing 
of the breadwinner and leaving the dependents ; although, 
in the present workless condition that would make little 
difference. But it is as good to make a clean sweep and 
make way for the machine. _ 

The method of selecting the victims would offer a minor 
problem for the engineers, that is, if the stagger plan is to 
be followed. They might be chosen alphabetically. That, 
though, would be difficult. Workers have long since lost 
their individuality and, for the most part, have come to be 
known by numbers. Well, then, numerically, if not 
alphabetically: every tenth man, every fifth, according to 
need. Another method that has possibilities is that of the 
Irish sweepstakes. Huge drums could be constructed from 
which the numbers could be drawn: and if the ceremony 
could be surrounded with some of the pageantry of the 
sweepstakes drawing, there would be entertainment for 
those who are so unfortunate as to be left to suffer until 
the next drawing. Still another way, more economical, 
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would be to line them up in squads and “ count them out,” 
as children do in their games, to some such cabalistic 
formula as “ Eeny, meeny, miny, mo.” 

All things considered, the eeny-meeny method seems 
the most satisfactory. It is familiar, convenient, and in- 
expensive. The association of ideas would give the pro- 
ceedings something of the light-heartedness of a children’s 
game. Over and above that there would be the element of 
chance. Who knows but that in the excitement of the 
gamble the players would find a cause of merriment, some- 
thing to make them forget the stakes. That would go far 
toward justifying the euphemism under which the advo- 
cates of off-hand, light-hearted murder cloak their cause. 

Whatever the method, the end would be achieved. With 
the birth-controllers lopping off at one end and the mercy- 
killers at the other this world would soon become the 
fulfilment of a money-changer’s dream—so much to enjoy 
and so few to enjoy it. It would be so full of good deeds 
that it would cease to be a naughty world. 


Credo Means “I Believe” 


ARNOLD LUNN 


MONG the many reasons for remaining outside the 

A Church which have been advanced by those who 

write to me, few are less convincing than the plea 

of one of my correspondents that he was not good enough 
to become a Catholic. 

Goodness is a qualification for heaven but not for the 
Church. Badness is an additional reason for becoming 
a Catholic. Some people are naturally saintly and can 
travel to heaven without some of the aids provided by the 
Church. Some people are naturally healthy and never need 
medicine. But most people neither enjoy perfect physical 
nor perfect moral health. Such people may well be grate- 
ful for the “ medicine of immortality ” which the Church 
provides in her Sacraments. 

One of the nice things about the Church is that one 
can become a Catholic without giving one’s friends the 
impression that one is staking out a claim to an ethical 
standard which one has not attained. To become a Buch- 
manite is to join a society for which the theoretical qualifi- 
cation at least is a complete and revolutionary change of 
heart. I have often fancied that those members of the 
Oxford Groups who have not made the complete sur- 
render demanded by their leader must sometimes feel 
slightly embarrassed at the thought that they have joined 
a select club on false pretenses, but there is nothing select 
about the Church, no black balls for sinners. All that the 
Church asks from her converts is a firm purpose of amend- 
ment but no rash promises of miraculous and sudden 
transformation of character. 

The Church has always insisted that bad belief breeds 
bad conduct, and that right belief is a help to right con- 
duct, but none the less the Church has never lost sight of 
the distinction which Protestantism tends to blur. Credo 
means “ I believe ’’; it does not mean “ I behave.” Cathol- 
icism is a test not only of character but of intelligence, 





and there is no reason why a man should cease to be in- 
telligent because he has ceased to be good. There is no 
reason why he should stop believing because, for the mo- 
ment, he has stopped behaving. 

The Church has always regarded the sins of the mind 
as more serious than the sins of the flesh, for there is 
always hope of a return of the prodigal so long as his 
mind still recognizes the Church as his home. There is 
hope for the man who says, “I’m weak, and I can’t re- 
sist sinning,” but far less hope for those who say, “ What 
the Church calls sin is really the new morality approved’ 
by the best progressive thinkers.” It is this type of in- 
tellectual dishonesty which is at the root of most modern 
maladies. 

I am proud to belong to a Church which retains, as no 
other church retains, the affectionate loyalty of many who 
make little or no attempt to practise what the Church 
preaches. The Catholic religion is based on certain objec- 
tive facts, of which the Resurrection is the most im- 
portant. Facts such as these are unaffected by your con- 
duct or by mine, and it is therefore illogical to deny those 
facts merely because our conduct is not consistent with 
our belief. The Catholic is more objective than the Prot- 
estant, for Protestants often cease to believe merely be- 
cause they cease to behave, whereas many a Catholic who 
has cut himself off by his own actions from the Sacra- 
ments continues to hear Mass every Sunday. 

As a boy I believed that Protestants were more moral 
and more truthful than Catholics. I now know that the 
widespread belief in the moral superiority of Protestants 
is due to the failure of the Protestant churches to retain 
their hold on the disreputable. A Methodist who began 
to keep a mistress would cease to attend Methodist class 
meetings, but the Catholic in a state of mortal sin does not 
normally break all bridges between himself and his return 
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to the full practice of the religion in which he has never 
ceased to believe. 

The reputation of the Church suffers, perhaps, from 
the fact that an American gangster or a Neapolitan 
brigand will attend Mass, whereas a criminal with a 
Protestant background never gives scandal to Protestants 
by attending Protestant services. It is this catholicity of 
the Church which offends the non-Catholic, just as it was 
the catholicity of Christ which disedified the more ex- 
clusive Jews. Protestant churches are clubs for good 
people, but the Catholic Church continues to welcome the 
publicans and sinners with whom Christ mixed so freely. 

To which the Protestant may reply that the Protestant 
credo means not only “I believe”’ but also “I behave,” 
and that there is little to be said for a church which does 
not succeed in stopping gangsters gangstering. A church 
which had no effect on conduct would be self-condemned. 
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An American Protestant after inveighing against Mexi- 
can Catholics added thoughtfully, “ Of course, mind you, 
Mexican half-casts and Indians would have been infinitely 
less manageable if they hadn’t been at least half-civilized 
by the Catholic Church.” And perhaps the Neapolitan 
brigand who disedifies Protestants less by brigandage than 
by continuing to say prayers to Our Lady is no worse a 
man because he still retains a saving faith in a power which 
stands for righteousness. 

In the course of nineteen centuries the Church has dis- 
covered that sinners sometimes sin, and is therefore not 
so scandalized as her critics by the frailties of her chil- 
dren. Like her Master she comes to call not the righteous 
but sinners to repentance, and like her Master she con- 
tinues to give scandal by her uncompromising hostility to 
fashionable sins and by her infinite charity to unfashion- 
able sinners. 


Manhattan’s Eastern Catholics 


Gerarp B. Donne ty, S.J. 


1: The Carpatho-Russians 


' , J HEN the First Avenue Elevated jerks to a stop 
at Fourteenth Street, you leave the train, descend 
to the street by a tall flight of iron steps, and find 

yourself on a Manhattan corner that looks like the Beirut 

thieves’ quarter, smells like a Barcelona shipping dock, and 
sounds like a general brawl in a Foreign Legion barracks. 

Only a few blocks distant is the hushed and carpeted 
elegance of Wanamakers, but here you find a populous 
and roaring street market. The little shops have brought 
most of their goods out to the pavement racks for display ; 
the curb is lined with pushcarts. You breathe the sharp 
odors of a thousand wares—pigs’ feet, leather, wools, fish, 
dill pickles, putty, fur. Awnings stretched along the build- 
ing line and the curb protect men and goods from the sleet 
and bitter wind, but if you stop to finger a bit of mer- 
chandise and to haggle over its price, you will be glad to 
huddle close to the red-hot buckets of fire that flame and 
crackle on the sidewalk. These form the market’s only 
heating system, but the Avenue finds its system both 
adequate and cheerful. 

You walk southwards, shouldering your way through 
a press of moustached men and rotund women whose 
speech surely derives from Babel. At Thirteenth Street 
you turn west and pass an Italian pasticceria, a kosher 
poultry shop, a Chinese laundry, a Russian restaurant 
offering shashlik for dinner. In the middle of the next 
block you come suddenly upon the church. 

“ St. Mary’s Carpatho-Russian Greek Catholic Church ” 
is the resounding legend graved into the cornerstone. Set 
back a yard or two from the sidewalk, the gray structure 
is large enough to hold 800 people, yet it is dwarfed by 
the towering walls of an adjoining theater. 

The best time to visit St. Mary’s is at ten o’clock on 
the morning of one of the greater feast days—just as its 


people are gathering for High Mass. As a Catholic, you 
will find its Gothic front familiar and reassuring. But once 
inside, despite forewarnings, you begin to experience 
qualms. Is this really a Catholic church—Catholic, that is, 
in the sense of being subject to the Pope? You know that 
it is; yet for a moment you cannot help feeling a rush of © 
scruples. The look of the congregation, for instance. You 
notice at once that the sexes are segregated with men and 
women seated on opposite sides of the church. Besides, 
you are annoyed to find people moving into their pews 
without the slightest attempt at genuflecting. And no 
sooner have you moved into your own pew than you dis- 
cover that you have outraged a convention. Plainly you 
were not expected to take your seat without ceremony, 
for every other newcomer first marches up to a sort of 
prie-dieu set in the front and center of the nave, bows 
profoundly, bends over to kiss the picture displayed there, 
and kneels a few seconds in prayer. He blesses himself, 
it is comforting to notice, but he makes the sign from right 
to left and with a bow and a low, sweeping gesture that 
for some reason or other you faintly resent. 

Besides, when you look beyond the congregation, you 
are in for another sight strange to Roman eyes. Just on 
the line where you might expect to see the communion 
rail your vision is blocked by a row of eight wooden panels 
some twelve or fourteen feet high. They are arched and 
beautifully decorated, each one displaying a large oval 
portrait of a Saint, but they completely hide both altar 
and sanctuary from your view. The two center panels, 
more richly painted than the others and topped by carved 
woodwork, form a wide double door, now closed, but 
hinged so as to open inwards towards the altar. After- 
wards you will learn that the structure, which extends 
the entire width of the sanctuary, is called the iconostasion. 
Eastern Catholics believe that sacred places and cere- 
monies should be screened, at least at times, from the 
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public gaze, and so endowed with an air of holy mystery. 

Indeed, as you await the beginning of Mass, you come 
to feel a certain sympathy with this idea. The sound of 
murmured prayer rises from behind the grill; incense 
smoke drifts out through the latticed archings ; you glimpse 
candle flames and the color of vestments, and the very 
secrecy of it all gives you the feeling of being close to 
something mysterious and sublime. 

Then suddenly—quite as if it were the climax of a play 
—the painted doors are flung open, showing an altar bright 
with lamps and candles. The people rise, the priest enters, 
the choir begins a melodious chant, and every person in 
the church joins in the song. No quavering female chorus, 
this, but a tremendous welling up of voices—loud, round, 
and strongly masculine. Even if you know nothing of 
music, you realize at once that this chant—sung without 
organ accompaniment—is both beautiful and ancient. 

You are witnessing the old Byzantine Mass—a Mass 
whose prayers and ceremonies go back to Chrysostom, 
and perhaps farther—back to first-century Antioch. Al- 
though Chrystostom’s text was in Greek, it has been 
turned into a half-dozen languages, and at present this 
Liturgy is the only Mass known by more than 150,000,000 
Christians—Orthodox and Catholic alike. Carpatho-Rus- 
sian customs have imposed one or two small and unim- 
portant changes on the Mass as celebrated elsewhere. 
But fortunately one ancient Eastern custom has remained 
unmodified : the people’s intimate participation in the wor- 
ship through chanting of litany and prayer and hymn is 
apparently as essential to the Mass as is the voice of the 
priest himself. And today this congregation is singing 
from memory, needing neither book nor musical notation 
during the entire service. And though their liturgy is 
phrased in a dead tongue (the Old Slav being as different 
from their daily speech as Chaucerian English is from 
a page of Variety), you are sure that they understand 
every word, so intently do they listen to the celebrant 
and so heartily do they join the responses to his prayer. 

You sit there hynotized by the stange beauty of the 
ceremonial, yet marking the various ways in which it 
differs from the Latin Mass. The priest’s vestments, for 
one thing, are more voluminous than the Roman, and 
notably Oriental in style. Not once does the celebrant 
genuflect ; instead he makes a number of profound bows. 
Half a dozen times during the Mass you will see him turn 
to bestow a blessing on his people. There are lengthy 
litanies chanted alternately by priest and people—indeed 
these litanies recur repeatedly throughout the Mass, and 
the congregation’s response, Hospodi pomiluj (an equiv- 
alent to our own Kyrie eleison), is chanted so often that 
it becomes stamped into your memory. 

You witness strange two-handed elevations of uncon- 
secrated bread and wine, ritual dimmings and heighten- 
ings of light, a mysterious bit of ceremonial with the 
chalice veil, and—if numbers of the clergy are present— 
significant openings and closings of the doors. Midway 
in the Mass come the words of consecration. But in 
striking contrast to the corresponding moment in the 
Latin Mass, these words are sung aloud. After each con- 
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secration the people sing a long drawn out “ Amen.” 
There follow no genuflections, but the priest, crossing his 
forearms to form an X, lifts up the host in one hand and 
the chalice in the other for adoration, and the Sacrament 
is greeted by the ringing of the main church bells and 
an exultant hymn by the choir. 

A few moments later you see another ceremony strange 
to Roman eyes. It is the moment of the people’s com- 
munion, and you watch the priest using a little golden 
spoon to lift the Wine-steeped Bread from the chalice 
and convey it to the communicant’s mouth. Then, hold- 
ing the cup in his hands, the celebrant makes a great sign 
of the cross over the worshipers—a solemn moment sure 
to remind you of Benediction in your own church. 

There are additional litanies, incensings, and prayers 
before the closing of the painted doors marks the end of 
the Mass. There follows an ancient devotional practice. 
Forming themselves into a long single file, the people 
move up the aisles and into the sanctuary. There, stand- 
ing before the priest, each person receives a gift of blessed 
bread and then an anointing with holy oil upon his fore- 
head. The Liturgy is finished. What with a brief sermon 
the Mass has occupied a good two hours. 

Should you happen later on to make inquiries, you will 
find the history of the Carpatho-Russians deeply interest- 
ing. Their homeland lies in that long tongue of territory 
that now forms the eastern reach of Czechoslovakia, al- 
though before the War it belonged to Hungary. These 
people, however, are neither Czechs nor Magyars. They 
will remind you that about the year 1400 they fled from 
Podolia in Russia to find refuge in their present home 
south of the Carpathian mountains, and they insist, there- 
fore, that by blood, temperament, and tradition they are 
still Russians—although they reject as impossible any 
idea of political union with the people from which they 
sprang. Regarding themselves as a separate Slav nation, 
despite the centuries during which they have been sub- 
ject to Hungary’s rule, they have never lost their dream 
of independence nor their national customs and language. 

At home, and here in the States, they speak the dialect 
called “ Little Russian,” and they trace both their faith 
and their rite back to Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the 
Apostles of the Slavs. Abandoning the Orthodox schism 
about 300 years ago, they came into communion with 
Rome, retaining in the union not only their own Bishop 
but their custom of a married clergy. At present they 
are known in Church terminology as Ruthenians. It is 
a term, however, which they do not seem to relish, ap- 
parently because it has unpleasant nationalistic or geo- 
graphical connotations. 

In 1879 and for some years thereafter large groups 
emigrated to the United States, finding work principally 
in the mines and mills of Pennsylvania. Today, if you 
count the two generations born here since the first im- 
migration, they number about 300,000. To provide for 
their spiritual welfare and to supervise the affairs of their 
rite—to which, of course, they are deeply attached—the 
Holy See has given them a Bishop of their own. Msgr. 
Basil Takacs has headquarters in Homestead, Pa., but 
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the 179 churches of the rite are situated not only in that 
State, New Jersey, and New York, but also in the larger 
manufacturing cities of the Middle West. Statistics on 
the numbers of Carpatho-Russians in the metropolis have 
never been gathered, but 2,000 families is a guess that 
probably strikes near the mark. This figure, though, in- 
cludes parishioners of St. Elias’ Church in Greenpoint, 
the second church of the rite within the limits of New 
York City but belonging to the Brooklyn diocese. 

To the average New York Catholic who thinks of Uniori 
Square and its environs as infested with Reds and prob- 
ably consecrated to the devil, it comes as a shock to learn 
that East Thirteenth Street houses a flourishing center of 
Catholic worship, with a liturgy which—while so diverse 
irom his own—is equally ancient and reaches back through 
Constantinople to the Apostles. He is amazed to hear 
that New York Catholics are being married every week 
in the old Oriental ceremony that calls for a ritual pro- 
cession, an exchange of bridal rings, and a wearing of 
golden crowns. That babies are being confirmed—and 
this by the priest—immediately after Baptism. That young 
men and women leave Union Square to follow religious 
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vocations, for the rite has its own seminaries and con- 
vents. And—most astonishing of all—that the parish 
witnesses a small number of converts, each year welcom- 
ing a group of unbelievers, Protestants, and even Jews 
into its own small corner of Christ’s fold. 

A Catholic of the Latin rite who visits St. Mary’s will 
find himself welcomed with warm-hearted courtesy by 
both priest and people. It is pleasant to record that of 
late there has been an increasing number of such visitors. 
And nearly all of them will admit that their visit has 
given them a new enthusiasm for the Church Catholic, 
together with a rather salutary feeling of humility. They 
are not very definite about the reasons for the latter feel- 
ing. It seems to have something to do with a previous 
complacency, or superiority, or something of that sort. 
What they are trying to say, perhaps, is that they have at 
last been awakened to the full truth of Benedict XV's 
words. “ The Church of Christ,” said the Pope, “is not 
Latin nor Greek nor Slav, but Catholic. She makes no 
difference between her children. Greeks, Latins, Slavs, 
and members of all other nations are equal in the eyes of 
the Apostolic See.” 


A Task for Catholic Writers 


E. Francis McDevitt 


nationalism which finds full expression in the Hitler- 

ism of the Reich and the Fascism of empire-bound 
Italy, since it would seem that war-weary mankind’s ef- 
forts for peace, which were redoubled after Versailles, 
have come to naught. The fanaticism of Hitler and Mus- 
solini appears at the moment to be the sole result of years 
of post-War work to avert a future cataclysm. Discourage- 
ment among peace lovers would be a necessary reaction, 
were it not for the fact that all recent endeavors look- 
ing toward international good-will were stymied by the 
Versailles Treaty itself, 

To view with alarm the present precarious state of in- 
ternational relations and to admit the ominous darkness of 
the immediate future is not pessimism, but practical wis- 
dom. As we seem to stand on the brink of failure in our 
labors to forestall the catastrophe of further strife, should 
we not be led to examine our consciences and ascertain 
wherein lie the sins and weaknesses of our peace programs? 
In the maze of current contending forces—economic, 
moral, and national—such a'task is difficult. As the Ger- 
man might put it: Es macht mich dumm, “ It confuses 
me.” But there are definite factors against which peace 
organizations have had to wage unequal warfare; the 
strength and influence of these very clearly point out the 
reasons for the apparent ease with which Mars seems to 
be making his way back to earth. 

Among these obstacles I regard the following as the 
most important: the Quakerish fanaticism of the ultra- 
pacifist who proscribes even self-defense, thus prejudic- 
ing the American public against pacifism in general; a 
capitalism, which numbers among its leaders munition 


[: is depressing to contemplate the resurgence of a 


makers, and industrialists, and manufacturers, who stand 
to profit from war ; the professional militarist ; and a press 
controlled, directly or indirectly, by the foregoing pro- 
moters of international hatred. 

Of these malevolent forces I list as most formidable the 
power of propaganda. The world conflict of 1914 taught 
us how much of the war spirit could be generated by 
means of the printed word. Today the radio has been 
added to the media of human expression and the faithful 
of Mars have not been slow in utilizing it. To many of 
us the prostitution of the written word to the base end 
of herding, by deception, masses of people into the maw 
of war is still too green a memory for us to fail of under- 
standing the role of literature in the promotion of profit- 
producing international murder. 

It is true that peace groups have not been lax in the 
use of “literature” for their own purposes, as the tons 
of pamphlets, article reprints, and reports eloquently at- 
test. The Catholic philosophy of the peace of Christ has 
been set forth and disseminated valiantly and fruitfully 
by such organizations as the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. The C. A. I. P. is doing noble work 
in this direction, mindful of the Holy Father’s ardent ap- 
peal to the Catholics of the world: “ May they all unite 
in the peace of Christ and for the peace of Christ in a 
full concord of thoughts and emotions, of desires and 
prayers, of deeds and words—the spoken word, the writ- 
ten word, the printed word—and then an atmosphere of 
genuine peace, warming and beneficent, will envelop all 
the world.” (Allocution, December 24, 1930.) 

Catholic leaders and thinkers have been pouring forth 
scholarly monographs and treatises, and one would think 
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that the sheer power of their intellects and their master- 
ful presentations of the Christian concept of peace would 
steer the mind of man away from further international 
folly. But the very intensity and quality of this work to 
save civilization from suicide are a cause for sadness, if 
we consider that in spite of this generous flow of inspir- 
ing wisdom and elevating reason and logic the propaganda 
of the war god can still claim domination; despite the 
proven usefulness as well as goodness of the Christian 
principles of brotherhood and the tested soundness of the 
international formulas of Suarez and Vitoria, as ex- 
pounded particularly by Catholic international authorities, 
the world is surging forward to the edge of another prec- 
ipice, beyond which lie more chaos. 

What has been wrong with our work? Should we be 
pessimists and junk our program as the extreme pacifists 
would have our government do with our defensive arma- 
ments? Wherein lies the superiority of war propaganda; 
what qualities of appeal does it possess that our exploita- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of peace lacks? 

I am inclined to believe that a ready answer to these 
questions can be found in the gospel according to St. 
Luke: “ For the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light” (xvi, 8). The 
professional propagandist seeking to promote international 
strife, whether through war or world revolution, seems to 
have grasped, or sensed, uncannily the value of the emo- 
tions in the task of persuasion. He plays upon the weak- 
ness of the human race for colorful baubles, the sight of 
which stirs the spirits and rouses the soul. And, by way 
of competition, we Catholic lovers of peace have depended 
almost entirely upon cogent and logical theses to convince 
the world that war is immoral, is futile, is insanity. 

Is it not time, therefore, for us to utilize some of the 
wisdom of the children of this world, capitalize on their 
experience in succeeding with the emotions where we have 
failed with the mind? Should we not give more attention 
to the fact that the masses can be swung toward or away 
from the Christian concept of peace according to the man- 
ner in which we present our side? 

There is one channel of ingress into the soul and heart 
and psychology of man which Catholics in this country 
have employed to only a small degree for the formation 
of the peace attitude. And that channel is creative litera- 
ture. We have been engrossed in supplying potential dis- 
ciples, most of them men and women of non-academic 
pursuits and habits, with a literature of the classroom. 
We have almost completely ignored the art of creative 
literature as an instrument for injecting into the American 
heart the desirability and the blandishments of that peace 
which the world cannot give. The Communist, the 
militarist, the capitalist have been using the novel, the 
drama, painting, and even sculpture to broadcast their 
messages of hate, of animosity, and of greed. They have 
understood the power of these media to penetrate to the 
heart, if not always the mind, and in so doing they develop 
American sensibilities to the point where at the first blast 
of the bugle the flesh of the young thrills with blind en- 
thusiasm and that of the old with inordinate pride. 
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How much of Catholic American peace material in- 
cludes creative literature? The recent publication of 
Father Edmund A. Walsh’s “The Wood Carver of 
Tyrol” is most welcome, but, among other things, it 
does the service of emphasizing the paucity of Catholic 
peace fiction in this country, by which the positive Cath- 
olic message could be so efficaciously placed within the 
reach of all Americans. It is a message that touches 
deeply not only the material happiness but the morality 
of man, for it is based on a teaching which condemns 
war as a collective mortal sin. 

With great difficulty the United States Government at 
the moment is endeavoring to insure, by a policy of strict 
neutrality, the peace of the United States against the war 
abroad which so many feel to be inevitable. What finer 
contribution to the maintenance and public support of 
that policy could be made by American Catholics than 
the erection of a literary school popularizing that motif 
which is closely woven into the fabric of the Mass itself: 
“ Pax Vobiscum”? What more soaring theme for Amer- 
ican Catholic writers than that ideal of the peace which 
the Saviour came to earth to bestow? Much has been 
said of a Catholic Literary Emergence in the United 
States. I can think of no greater source of energy for 
accelerating the growth of such a movement than the 
dynamic Christian urge toward love among men. Such 
a literature will be an American literature, since the 
United States is founded on Christian concepts. It will 
also bear the marks of the Gospel and serve to inspire 
fellow Catholics in less fortunate nations beset much more 
than we by the paganism of international jealousy and 
rivalry which is relentlessly hurling them into another war. 

I like to think of the Dove as hovering over the United 
States in search of a resting place. It has been driven 
from Europe again and again by the stench and soot and 
grime of war. I like to see it, so like another Dove, 
fluttering over us Catholics, asking that we throw greater 
illumination upon its white form. It is looking toward 
the writer, the artist of the pen, with his ability to play 
the lights of verbal color upon abstractions and ideals, 
and thus to gild and furnish and point up the symbol 
of human amity, so that it will be a beautiful thing to 
look upon and irresistibly draw men toward it. 


AWAKENING 


Oh, if you love me, love me silently 

Until your heart be sure. My heart is old 

And knows too well smiles that grow dry and cold. 
Now, doubting, I may whisper smilingly : 
“Perhaps”; and wait through seasons, patiently. 
Or, if you falter, I may sigh and hold 

Myself too hopeful, judge my wish too bold. 

Oh, if you love me, love me silently. 


My soul is like a half-blown poppy bud; 

One word, and it will open wide its leaves, 

Aflame and strong, and never close again. 

Would you wake bloom, then drop it in the mud. 
Forgetting? Love with looks that silence weaves; 


But if some day you cease, God help me then. 
FRANCES FRIESEKE. 
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A Report on Juvenile Delinquency 
LAWRENCE LUCEY 


ROM the Harvard Law School has recently come a 

report on juvenile delinquency, prepared after a survey 
of the field in Boston. The survey consisted of the study 
of a thousand juvenile delinquents who had been con- 
victed of crime in the Boston juvenile court between 1917 
and 1923. The year 1923 was chosen to permit ample 
time to elapse between the closing date and the com- 
mencement of the survey, so that the history of the delin- 
quents after they left the court could be learned. The 
facts used in the survey were gleaned from the proba- 
tion and clinical reports made while the delinquents were 
in the custody of the court, and from prison, reformatory, 
parole, and other records which reported the history of the 
youthful delinquents after they left the Boston Juvenile 
Court. 

Professor Felix Frankfurter was the general director 
of the survey. The first volume of the study was written 
by Sheldon Glueck and his wife who had the advice and 
assistance of many experts. Professor and Mrs. Glueck 
have written many authoritative books on criminology. 
The survey was as factual and scientific as human in- 
genuity could make it. 

Of the delinquents investigated, information concern- 
ing the financial condition of the homes of 925 were ob- 
tained. For the purpose of the survey, a home in com- 
fortable circumstances was defined as a home in which 
the family could maintain itself for at least four months 
in the event of the unemployment of the breadwinner. A 
marginal home was one in which the family lived from 
hand to mouth, was usually on the verge of dependency, 
and had practically no savings. A dependent home was 
one in which the family had to be supported almost con- 
tinuously by private or public charity. The following table 
reveals the findings of the survey: 


Condition of Home Number of Delinquents Percentage 
CE 4 «nos caistevewans 219 23.7 
PR Bas tcdx ceeded cadmas 631 68.2 
SINS tities 3 Ginwis wdapiey wae 75 8.1 
925 100.0 


Thus over seventy-five per cent of these people lived 
in the shadow of poverty. These delinquents came from 
homes in which they were never certain of food and cloth- 
ing. Ninety per cent of them had visited social agencies 
at least once to procure free food, clothing, medical treat- 
ment, or some other actual necessity which they could 
not afford. 

In estimating the weight of these statistics, it must be 
remembered that they were not compiled during an emer- 
gency period, like the present, when they would be normal. 
These delinquents were investigated betwen 1917 and 
1923, which was a period of prosperity. According to the 
economic charts, 1921 was the only year during this period 

which could not be called prosperous. 
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Of the 1,000 delinquents examined, information as to 
the wholesomeness of the homes of 743 was obtained. A 
wholesome home was defined as one in which there were 
not more than two people for each room, which was clean, 
and had adequate light and air. A fair home was one 
which lacked at least one trait of the wholesome home, 
that is, it lacked space, or cleanliness, or light, or air. 
An unwholesome home was one which had only one trait 
of the wholesome home, or was completely wanting in any 
of these four traits. The table of the survey follows: 


Condition of Home Number of Delinquents Percentage 
WD Se vcawdnde enkwee ou 97 13 
rer eee 184 248 
Unwholesome ................. 462 62.2 
743 100.0 


Eighty-seven per cent of these delinquents came from 
houses which lacked either space, or cleanliness, or light, 
or air. Almost two-thirds of these homes were definitely 
unwholesome. No wonder the mind of Pope Pius XI 
shuddered when he considered the fact that “ above all 
the disgraceful housing conditions prove obstacles to the 
family tie and family life.’”” Need it be remarked that the 
wholesomeness of a home is generally determined by the 
economic status of its occupants. 

The survey was able to learn the type of neighborhood 
in which 911 of the thousand delinquents lived. A favor- 
able neighborhood was defined as one in which there were 
no street gangs, no centers of vice or crime within a radius 
of two blocks, and which had a playground, school, park, 
or similar place of recreation within easy walking distance. 
A fair neighborhood was one in which there were no street 
gangs, nor centers of vice or crime within a radius of two 
blocks, but there was no place of recreation within easy 
walking distance. A poor neighborhood was one in which 
there were street gangs or centers of vice or crime within 
a radius of two blocks. The statistics of the survey fol- 
lows: 





Neighborhood Number of Delinquents Percentage 
POUUTEED ccc ccccccccccccceces 25 28 
PE Bidens bbiseksdneseessseene 104 11.4 
PT Bdaceerdsescesstacdcsaveens 782 85.8 
911 100.0 


Only 2.8 per cent of these young delinquents came from 
neighborhoods which could be called favorable, while 85.8 
per cent came from neighborhoods which had street gangs, 
or centers of vice or crime within a radius of two blocks. 
It is very obvious that the neighborhood in which people 
live is generally determined by their financial status. The 
poorer the person, the poorer the neighborhood in which 
he lives. 

When one is stricken by poverty and resorts to crime, 
he will usually commit a crime which promises to take 
him out of the shadow of want. He will steal property, 
or break into a building to take something therein. From 
the background which reared these 1,000 delinquents 
crimes against property would be expected. And in the 
following table it will be seen how this expectation is 
fulfilled. 
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Kind of Crime Number of Delinquents 
Larceny, and similar offences. ...........c2eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 505 
Burglary, and similar offences...........0000-eeeeeeeeeeees 231 
Stubbornness (including waywardness and disobedience).... 107 
Running away from home............ccscccccsccecccsvecs 46 
ID is etek nde Red RN Sia eas deseds HEIR CE NET KORE 30 
Assault and battery; disturbing the peace...............+.- 24 
Trespassing and similar offences.............-++eeeeeeeeee 10 
OO EE rer ee err Tre ert Tr 9 
Gaming, or being present at gaming...............+++ee00- 7 
Weta WET NOIR crocs cu cccenccevstesene st eens evewas 31 
1,000 


Thus 736 of these 1,000 offenses, almost 75 per cent, 
were either larceny or burglary, the crimes which grow 
out of poverty. 

By examining the history of the delinquents after they 
left the court, the survey learned that most of these youths 
returned to crime. The probation and clinical methods of 
treating these poverty-stricken delinquents could not pre- 
vent them from returning to crime. The reason for the 
high percentage of recidivism was partly due to a de- 
fective application of the probation and clinical methods ; 
but in the main, it was due to forces beyond the control 
of the court. Since the court was unable to touch the 
economic system which ground these delinquents under 
its heel, it could not rehabilitate the lives of the delin- 
quents. Poverty was the occasion of their crime. Since 
the court could not force employers to pay decent, living 
wages, or rectify the economic system which permitted 
so much unemployment in the families of the delinquents, 
its treatment was doomed to failure. In most cases, that 
conclusion is inevitable. 

The general conclusion reached by this highly enlighten- 
ing survey follows: 

When the reader recalls the appalling incidence of poverty and 
“ marginality” of economic status in the families of our 1,000 
delinquents, the pressure of economic forces beyond the control 
of the juvenile court and clinic is again brought strikingly home. 
When it is discovered that many delinquents pass their childhood 
years in street trades, it must again be recognized that a lack of 
social responsibility is involved. When it is found that many 
juvenile delinquents who need foster home care are unable to get 
it because the parents cannot pay even the small sum necessary, the 
considerable dependence of the entire institution of juvenile courts 


upon economic factors is emphasized. 
O. Henry once wrote a story about Dulcie, the shop- 


girl, who earned six dollars per week, and tried to live 
on it. He called it “ An Unfinished Story.” The rest of 
the story is written in the police courts, in the records of 
girls who go wrong, and of boys who go worse. But a 
shop-girl need not be a woman. One need not stand be- 
hind the counter of a department store to be a shop-girl. 
Both men and women are shop-girls. In the South a shop- 
girl is a share-cropper, or a worker in a cigarette fac- 
tory; in New Jersey the shop-girls pick berries or labor 
in the silk mills; in New England they are textile work- 
ers; in the Middle West they manufacture automobiles. 
Every village and hamlet of America has its quota of 
shop-girls. And as long as America remains a nation of 
underpaid shop-girls, sin and crime can be expected to 
flourish. 
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Education 


A Jew at a Catholic University 


Resecca AVELOT 


ew one unceasingly hot but fertile term last summer, 
I, a Jewess, attended a Catholic university. There I 
found awaiting me a lesson of faith and trust which will, 
I predict, fortify me through many a long winter to 
come. 

Never, before this summer, had I spoken to either 
priest or nun. To me, priests seemed men who wore 
their collars in reverse, perhaps for prestige; and, as 
for those unnatural women who hid their identity be- 
hind robe and wimple!—bless us, how singular and biz- 
arre! And now I found myself surrounded by a sea 
of floating black; there was so much of it rippling past 
me in the halls that, verily, I sometimes felt a nautical 
vertigo, and, most strangely, in my distress I turned 
to cling to a captain with reversed collar as the only 
earthly buoy in these unreal waters. 

The lay-student body was in the minority, or so it 
seemed to me, for I could see no farther than the mystic 
tides of black nun’s veiling, with occasional margins of 
white from which emerged faces, clean, white, calm. 
Sometimes, however, the face was not so calm; it frowned, 
or laughed, or blinked its eyes. 

But it was that captain who was my haven. I think 
if he hadn’t looked so kind and good, so very real, and 
so very sound, from the first day, I shouldn’t have re- 
turned. He was called Father C., and when he spoke, 
all the fear and misgiving and inexplicable strangeness 
were washed from my heart by the soft flow of his words 
until I was cleansed of fear and sweet with peace. And 
I a Jewess! Nor was I unfaithful to the faith of my 
fathers. As a Jew I entered the University, and as a 
Jew I departed. 

At the world-renowned secular university, Gothic in 
manner and in style, where I had spent my undergrad- 
uate years, I had been imbued with a number of stone- 
solid foundations on which to build all my future king- 
doms. Most important of these was the foundation of 
fact, undeniable, scientific fact. Fact can be proved; a 
laboratory and a law seemed the only necessities on the 
Kingdom of Earth wherewith to build the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Cardinal Newman, we learned, had taken ref- 
uge in the Church of Rome because he saw that his 
religious convictions could not hold water in the face 
of scientific historical tracing; therefore he hid in the 
traditions of the Church where no investigation was tol- 
erated. These words I had copied in my notebook, not 
without uneasiness, because could not the same be ap- 
plied to many phases in the history of my own religion? 

Faith, I knew, was the great bulwark of the Catholic 
Church. It was pretty, to be sure; esthetically, it was 
worth while, and besides, it served the bourgeois masses 
in the stead of a philosophy. But for the scholar, the 
scientist, upon whom the reason of the world depended, 
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there could be no faith, for in no laboratory could faith 
be proved an unalterable law. 

Something I had overlooked. The biologists and the 
evolutionists had applied their microscopes to all the ma- 
terial evidence of organic life, but what lens could pen- 
etrate to the Power Beyond? Even the denier could not 
deny that the evolutionary processes are miraculous in 
themselves. That miracle need not be called God; it 
might be called merely the miracle of life. The essen- 
tial fact is that it is. Whether we are the off-shoot of 
some fast-spinning sun, and gradually have taken unto 
us a two-legged life with receding toes and gills, or 
whether the Palm of God stood us upright upon this 


earth, the miracle is there. Which miracle is the greater, - 


and who shall judge? And what microphone can hear, 
what X-ray see, the impulse that gave life birth? 

The sturdy captain—for thus did this fine priest con- 
tinue to be—made many statements which were irrecon- 
cilable with the precepts of my own upbringing. But an 
enlightenment enveloped my prejudices and gradually 
absorbed them; what I had termed “ bigotry,” I now saw 
in the new light of Divine faith pinnacling the limitations 
of ratiocination and fact. The captain drew a circle on 
the blackboard, and, resting upon its circumference, a 
cross. That circle encompassed reality or naturalism, he 
explained, but no matter how large the circle swelled, it 
was an unbroken line—it had no extremities stretching 
to immeasurable heights of supreme Divine truth, but the 
Cross standing upon the rim might be distended for ever 
and aye. For its emblematic historic origin I could never 
accept the Cross, for I was and am a Jew. But as a 
symbol of the trust, the faith, the sincerity of the Catholic 
seeking absolute truth, the Cross hanging between the 
folds of soft nun’s veiling began to have definition for 
me. It beckoned, first my tolerance, then my understand- 
ing, and my eyes traveled from nun to nun, from the 
beaded girdle upward to the face. Celestial vision seemed 
somtimes approximated in the eyes; perhaps these sisters 
were very, very wise, and I, very, very dull. I smiled at 
one, nor did she turn away. 

The years of misunderstanding—how quickly could they 
be melted away? My contempt for certain rituals, which 
I had termed fetichism, vanished because now I under- 
stood. Not ignorance, but faith beyond reason, yet based 
upon reason, was the wherefore. 

Truly I was developing. Something stronger than my 
mind was pulling me to a glorious sympathy with human- 
kind, and I felt myself growing up. If only more people 
floating upon prejudiced waters might receive instruction 
from captains such as mine, how much misunderstanding 
might be lessened. No one can sincerely scoff at sin- 
cerity. Second-rate sentimentalism, typified in “ Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” may stir a few persons for a few hours, but 
for no longer than the power of tears and laughter lasts. 
Actual knowledge must supplant supine emotionalism if 
there is to be any binding triumph of understanding. 

Happily, I learned my lesson; I realized upon what 
frail feet does prejudice stand. Hasty observations, false 
conclusions, these are its base. 
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Pipes soca with the Pilgrim, one of the medical 
brethren raised the question whether Catholic physi- 
cians, to achieve the greatest good in the world that they 
live in, should be organized professionally or simply along 
religious lines. Since there are plenty of physicians suf- 
ficiently instructed in their Faith and the principles of 
Catholic Action to answer such a question, there would 
seem to be no call for the Pilgrim to discourse on it. 
However, since two notable utterances were recently made 
on this topic, one by a non-medico, the other by a prom- 
inent member of the fraternity, it may throw some light 
on a difficult matter to learn what was really said. 

Etienne Gilson, professor at the Paris Collége de France . 
and master of Thomistic philosophy, was called upon last 
year to speak before the “ Friends of Laénnec,” guild of 
Catholic physicians in France. The topic assigned to him 
was: “The Medical Corporation in a Christian Social 
Order.”” What he said has recently appeared in the issue 
for January, 1936, of the Cahiers Laénnec, a scholarly 
quarterly published for the guild by Desclée in Paris. It 
corresponds to the Linacre Quarterly in this country. 

M. Gilson took the stand at the outset that the medical 
corporation, of the type that once flourished in European 
countries, cannot be restored, the basic reason being that 
there is no Catholic social order at the present time. Even 
if it were possible to organize genuine corporations today 
similar to those in the Middle Ages, we should run up 
against extraordinary difficulties merely from the tremen- 
dous number of physicians. 

Is the situation then hopeless? No, says Gilson. The 
solution is provided by incorporation into Catholic Action. 
The aim of such incorporation would be to “ maintain a 
concept of medicine, of the dignity of medicine, of the 
accomplishments of medicine in accordance with Catholic 
doctrine in the midst of a society which has no interest 
therein”; and it is a true incorporation, that is, in a cor- 
porate capacity, saving from the old medieval guild idea 
all that is practical and useful for our changed conditions. 

Gilson, as he explained in his book, Pour l’Ordre 
Chrétien, is definitely opposed to the separate professional 
organization of Catholic professors and scholars, who 
should have fraternal relations, as far as possible, with 
their non-Catholic colleagues. This is the position that 
has been taken in this country by the Catholic Round 
Table of Scientists, under the leadership of Father Anselm 
Keefe, O. Praem., who have refused for this very reason 
to adopt any form of organization beyond what is needed 
for promoting an annual conference. “ In consequence of 
this idea,” says Gilson, “ Catholic physicians who form 
a group, group themselves essentially as Catholics who 
find that they have common problems to propose and 
discuss.” 

This means, in particular, the defense of the rights and 
dignity of the human person, which is a difficult posi- 
tion to defend in the face of a totalitarian state that re- 
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gards human beings as merely individual members of a 
soulless herd. Compulsory eugenics, compulsory steriliza- 
tion turn the physician, says Gilson, into a mere veterinary 
for human sheep. By effective organization, Catholic 
physicians can defend themselves and the rest of hu- 
manity against a powerful social tyranny against which 
they would be helpless if left alone. 





ose the physician’s angle the ideas of Gilson were 
vigorously seconded by Dr. M. Okinczyc, professor of 
the Paris Faculty of Medicine and hospital surgeon. 
“What we need,” said Dr. Okinezyc, “is to become 
aware of our own force, and of the powerful means at 
our disposal,” and he drew a vivid picture of what the 
word neighbor means to a physician. “ We find our neigh- 
bor,” he said, “ at every turn of our path, in every con- 


dition of age, social class, and circumstances ”’: 


We find him before his birth, in the womb of the mother who 
will bring him into the world. We find him as a little child, sub- 
ject to all the miseries of his frail and weak condition; we find 
him in school, exposed to corrupting contacts, physical and moral 
contagions, to epidemics; we find him as a youth, taking part 
in sports that we control, in the workshop or factory where it is 
our duty to look to his physical and moral hygiene; we find him 
grown up, as a workman afflicted by accident or sickness; we find 
the rich and the poor, of every type of religious belief; we find 
him in the hospital, abandoned, a man of sorrows, a prey to sick- 
ness, anguish, and death, frequently deprived of spiritual aid; we 
find him in the army, where we are obliged to superintend his 
nourishment, his rest and recreation, his departure for active ser- 
vice. We find him in middle years, in all conditions and all cir- 
cumstances; we find him finally in his old age suffering incurable 
infirmities, where our moral aid is so precious. We find him in 
every type of human association, where usually he would be looked 
upon merely as one more unit in a crowd, and in society, which 
looks upon him merely as an individual. .. . 

For this multiplied neighbor we are responsible. Have we al- 
ways measured the fearful weight of this responsibility, and the 
impossibility of carrying this tremendous burden alone? It is in 
the light of this truth that we see the good that can be accom- 
plished by Catholic associations, where we aid one another, where 
we enlighten one another, where we form a clear idea of our 
duties which grow lighter as they are carried out in common. 


With a few changes, these words may be applied to the 
legal or any profession that deals with mankind. Okinezyc 
does not undertake to solve the thorny problem of social- 
ized medicine, but he does insist that the relationship that 
exists between physician and patient “is more complex 
than a merely individualist contract. It is a personal agree- 
ment, that has passed between two human beings. . . . We 
remain its guardians and its defenders.” 





HE discourses of Gilson and Okinczyc are a fine 

contribution on the positive side of what can be ac- 
complished by Catholic organization. As for their op- 
position to Catholic organization on a purely professional 
basis, that, I should think would depend to some extent 
on local circumstances. There may be places where such 
organizations will not be misinterpreted or lead to the 
divisions which the aforesaid speakers fear. In Boston, 
for instance, Catholic dentists are organized into the Guild 
of St. Apollonia, which appears to combine happily mu- 
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tual assistance in the purely professional sphere with a 
program of Catholic Action. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that Catholic professional men of whatever descrip- 
tion, the world over, must unite in close ranks for what 
the Catholic Alumni Federation aptly terms: “ The De- 
fense of Man”: the defense of human personality and all 
that goes with it. Tue PILGriM. 


Dramatics 





The Current Drama 


EizaBETH JorDAN, D.Litt. 


YNN RIGGS, author of “ Russet Mantle,” produced 
at the Masque Theater by Jerome Mayer and Mur- 
ray J. Queen, offers in the program of his play this quo- 
tation from Hamlet: 
But look, the morn in russet mantle clad 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastward hill; 

All right, let’s look. For this is another of those plays 
like O’Casey’s “ Within the Gates,” in which the leading 
characters, having wallowed in the slime of the sewer 
throughout the drama, mount upward at the finish in a 
purple haze expressing the authors’ approval of their 
actions. It is another of those plays which affront every 
decent instinct in decent theater-goers. Nevertheless it 
is passionately acclaimed by most of our critics as “a 
drama of young love, told with freshness and beauty” ; 
“ A warmly human comedy ” (I'll say it’s warmly human. 
So will you, when I outline its plot). ‘ Wise and fresh,” 
“pure comedy.” ‘“ Modest, light, sensible, and funny.” 
Yes, by all means let us look at this play and see how 
modest, light, sensible, and funny it really is. 

The heroine, Kay Rowley, is a Southern girl of birth, 
breeding, and fine family traditions. She has passed the 
night before the play opens with a New Mexico cowboy 
and a Mexican ranch hand. It is made clear that her re- 
cent past has been checkered with similar episodes. The 
“rich, rare, and perfect comedy ” of the play, which the 
critics find so irresistible, is the mother’s attitude toward 
her daughter’s conduct and morals. She knows what these 
are; she accepts them; but she will listen to no details 
of their expression. 

“ After all, I am a lady,” the daughter assures her, and 
the mother murmurs thoughtfully, “ Yes, you are. But 
—I sometimes wonder—” (Delighted laughter from the 
audience. ) 

A young man of the highways—call him a tramp or a 
poet as you choose, for he is assumed to be both—comes 
to the Western ranch where the girl and her mother are 
visiting and asks for a job. He gets it. Within half an 
hour of his arrival the girl points to a door. 

“ That’s my room,” she tells him. 

He does not immediately accept the tacit invitation. 
So that night she goes to his room. At the beginning of 
the next act it is discovered that she is to have a child, 
presumably his. in real life there would be grave doubt 
on this point. There is none in the playwright’s mind. In 
the drama there is much “ delicious comedy ” and happy 
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laughter, arising from the feather-brained mother’s com- 
ments on her daughter’s situation. 

The young man is discharged. The girl suddenly dis- 
covers that she loves him, a fact she apparently had not 
suspected before. They talk. 

Neither of the two has a penny; but together they go 
forth into the highways and byways, the fields and hedges, 
“ to make ”"—according to a critic—“ a brave new world!” 

Dear God! I say it with the utmost reverence, and with 
the utmost depression. I’m asking Him what’s going to 
become of our young people if such lessons are preached 
to them by our leading playwrights? Again and again I 
have been reproached by readers of America for not 
warning them of the contents of such plays. They write 
that they are assured by other critics that certain comedies 
are—what is it this one is? Oh, yes, “ wise and fresh, 
modest, light, sensible, and funny.” During school and 
college holidays they take their young folks to these plays, 
and are scandalized. Well, here’s a warning. 

“ Russet Mantle” is “fresh?” Perhaps. In the sense 
that a rotten alligator pear would be a novelty in one’s 
salad. ‘‘ Funny?” Perhaps. But only to those who can 
see humor in the spectacle of a mother peering down 
through sewer bars and asking her young daughter, 
floundering in the slime below, not to let Mama know 
she is there! Enough said of “ Russet Mantle.” 

If you are really looking for fresh, light, and modest 
comedy, you will find it in the Theater Guild’s fourth 
production of the season, “Call It a Day,” written by 
Dodie Smith (oh, why “ Dodie” ?) and presented at the 
Morosco Theater. We are shown a Spring day in the 
life of a prosperous London family, father, mother, son, 
and two young daughters, from the time they wake in 
the morning up till the time they go to their beds that 
night. During this day each members of the family is 
subjected to more or less subtle temptation. Each of them, 
except the son and the younger daughter—the latter too 
young to know what it’s all about—plays briefly around 
the edge of the temptation, drawn to it by its novelty. 
They are moths whirling around a dim flame. They all 
escape the flame, for the reason that it has not attracted 
them too much. The interest of the comedy, which is 
really comedy and really amusing, lies in the fact that the 
little flame shoots up at one time or another in the lives 
of most of us. It is interesting and ntertaining to observe 
how others avoid it. 

The acting in “ Call It a Day” is about as near per- 
fect as acting can be. Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 
carry the leading roles. But there’s a new youngster in 
the cast, Jeanne Dante, interpreting the school-girl, who 
offers us theatrical history in the making. She should de- 
velop into our next Helen Hayes. 

Another genuine success is Max Gordon’s production, 
at the National Theater, of “ Ethan Frome,” the drama 
made by Owen and Donald Davis from Edith Wharton’s 
novel. In the past, Mr. Davis has not been especially suc- 
cessful in turning novels into plays. This time he has 
done the job to the queen’s taste. Here, too, we have 
almost perfect acting, almost perfect direction. If I were 
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marking these by college methods, I'd give Mr. Gordon 
and his new offering Minus A. For the rest every charac- 
ter of the book lives and suffers before us on the National’s 
stage, and the work of Pauline Lord, Ruth Gordon and 
Raymond Massey is at times so poignant as to seem un- 
bearable. But we can endure all the poignant thrills we 
get from perfect art. 

Every successful theatrical season should offer us some 
good melodramas. This season has already given us sev- 
eral. Now, a new one has arrived. It bears the title “ | 
Want a Policeman” (not a very good title for it, by the 
way), and it offers us all the creepy old chills of melo- 
drama tradition, with some new ones. We have the 
murdered man, the widow in the coils of circumstantial 
evidence, the villain no one suspects up till the last min- 
ute, and two detectives almost too good to be true. 

‘To me Sylvia Field, a most promising young actress, 
seems miscast in the leading feminine role. She needs 
something more subtle, like the part of the starving 
poetess she played so unforgettably a few seasons ago. 
Estelle Winwood is excellent in the part of an English 
noblewoman visiting America and convinced that the 
British Empire is behind her in righting any personal 
discomfort she experiences. One of the detectives, Wel- 
den Hayburn, is handsome enough to become a matinee 
idol. Perhaps he will. Every woman is convinced he will 
solve the case. He has to. He has such a perfect profile! 

That reference brings us directly to another thing of 
beauty which we would better cherish while we can. For, 
alas, it will not be with us long. I speak, of course, of 
Morris Gest’s production of “ Lady Precious Stream,” a 
Chinese play by S. 1. Hsiung. Lovers of “ Yellow Jacket ” 
—and who that saw “ Yellow Jacket” did not love it ?— 
should flock to the Booth Theater. Incredibly, they are 
not flocking. It is hard to understand why. Nothing love- 
lier, nothing more perfectly done, nothing more novel, 
has been offered us for a long time, with the single ex- 
ception of “ Noah,” with Pierre Fresnay in the leading 
role, which I praised at the top of my voice during its 
short run last year. That, too, soon left us. I have re- 
peatedly mentioned the basic good judgment of New York 
audiences. But there are moments when I almost feel 
that the rest of New York doesn’t recognize good plays 
as invariably as I do! 


IRISH RAINBOW 


Oh, there never was a country where the rainbows so belong 
As Ireland. 

’Tis the land of ancient raid and wrong, 

The land of quenchless dream and song; 

Where the clouds do chase the sunbeams all day long 
Is Ireland. 

And the changeful skies are like the hearts 

Of every maid and man you meet 

In Ireland. 

Where the bitter word turns quickly sweet, 

And home lures back far-wandering feet. 

For when one rainbow’s drowned by showers 

They grow another in two hours 


In Ireland! 
KATHERINE Brécy 
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Just Before the Crash 


THE LORDS OF CREATION. By Frederick Lewis Allen. 
Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
T= author of Only Yesterday has set himself in this 483- 
page book a difficult task, “to tell the story of the immense 
financial and corporate expansion which took place in the United 
States between the depression of the eighteen-nineties and the 
crisis of the nineteen-thirties; to show how profoundly it altered 
the circumstances and quality of American life, why and how it 
ended in collapse and what the collapse meant to all of us.” He 
has succeeded remarkably well, and has made the story a most 
readable one. No less an authority than Thomas F. Woodlock, 
contributing editor of the Wall Street Journal, has pronounced it 
“a solid piece of work, notably accurate as to facts, remarkably 
complete in scope, and well balanced in narrative-construction.” 

During the early part of the period he studies, the trusts had 
flourished, so much so that the famous Sherman Act was passed 
to prohibit them. And then big business went from the trust to 
the holding company, thus marching steadily toward greater and 
greater concentration. The power and the responsibility of the 
stockholder ‘‘ who was not an insider were diminished not only by 
the sheer size and unwieldiness of the enterprise, but frequently 
by various specific devices through which the management could 
effectively shoulder him aside or disfranchise him.” 

Mr. Allen lists three effects of this great concentration: (1) 
some of the devices permitted and used on a large scale made for 
general financial instability; (2) it made for irresponsibility of 
management “because again and again the power which men 
wielded far outreached their personal stake in the enterprises 
which they controlled”; (3) this concentration had virtually the 
effect of setting apart a special economic class—a class of insiders, 
or economic rulers. And then the author shows succinctly how 
the privileges and devices that came along with this concentra- 
tion were used by the insiders: Insull (a quite complete treat- 
ment), Associated Gas and Electric, the Van Sweringens, Charles 
Mitchell, Giannini, the Bank of the United States, Albert H. 
Wiggin and the Chase bank. 

But he adds a warning against too hasty conclusions: 

A great deal has been said in these pages about the 
concentration of economic power into a few hands. But in 
essentials those few hands were mutually independent. In- 
deed, one of the strange things about the capitalist system 
in America was that, although it had undergone a revo- 
lutionary change as more and more devices were discovered 
and widely utilized by which the men at the top could 
acquire power and wealth, it was not really a system at 
all; not a hierarchy, but a free-for-all-insiders ; not an order, 
but a disorder of irresponsible forces. 

This book is a “must” for anyone interested in this period 
of our national history. Fioyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


KING JASPER. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
millan Company. $2.00. 

ESPITE the stark figures, the terse language, and the 

majestic rhythm always found in Robinson’s best work, 
there is in this, his last poem, little evidence of its meaning. We 
may presume that this is deliberate in the work of one who has 
told us that if poets wished us to know their meaning they would 
have made it clear. 

We see a king, weary and old,-and his queen, cold and bitter. 
We see their son wild and passionate and his wife, a wraith-like 
embodiment of sheer knowledge, called wisdom. Their kingdom 
is symbolized by its chimneys and like the chimneys it is literally 
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going up in smoke. In an atmosphere of bitter joylessness and 
irremediable woe the characters reveal a futile consciousness of 
fate symbolized by “hands always at work somewhere.” But 
what those hands are doing they cannot see. 

If they could see what they were doing, 

Or say more certainly what hands they were, 

Doom, when it came, would be endurable 

And understandable, as death would be. 

Over all this a dim, undefined deity presides. Zoé describes it 

thus: 

I don’t say what God is, but it’s a name 

That somehow answers us when we are driven 

To feel and think how little we have to do 


With what we are. 
The Poet’s final escape from life’s naked dilemma seems to 


offer no more than the king’s words to his appalled and disillu- 
sioned son: 
See the most 
Of a deceiving picture while you may, 
And while it shines. 

And when we have read the last line of the poem, the panorama 
of life as the poet has set it before us is as unsatisfying as the pic- 
ture that young Hebron in his sorrow has dimly outlined for Zoé 
and the king. It is: “A portrait so remote, so false and clouded 
and intangible!” IJntangible! The word suggests the first lines 
of the penciled fragment found among Thompson’s papers after 
his death: 

O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 


Had this been Robinson’s vision as a seer, what might he not 
have left us as a poet! 3. an G. 


WE SOVIET WOMEN. By Tatiana Tchernavin. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. $2.50. 

HIS second book has not the absorbing and breathtaking in- 

terest of Escape from the Soviets. Neither is the translator as 
careful of rendering into atmospheric and idiomatic English the 
fabric and the color of Russian thought. We Soviet Women is 
more of a series of episodes than a connected narrative and the 
theme as well as the actual sentences has an irritating abruptness. 
The dialogue is especially halting. This critical tirade may seem 
all too long and unnecessary but I feel that Madame Tchernavin 
is of invaluable aid to anti-Communist propaganda and that her 
books should be much better. 

One of the finest arguments for the state revival of religion 
in Russia is the fact that an intellectual of no apparent faith de- 
plores the Godless regime and the increasing degeneration of youth. 
Yet the ethics of Russian university students have a familiar ring 
and the insolence of the young prisoner, Sonya, does not appear 
particularly Soviet. After reading the contemporary literature of 
the U. S. S. R. and after frequenting some of our public institu- 
tions of culture, one comes to the conclusion that ill-breeding 
seems to be more than a straw in the wind. As Father Thorning 
wrote in AMERICA a few months ago, is a revolution nearer than 
we think? 

A richly realistic piece of writing—in fact the only chapter one 
does not grumble about—is “ Alimony.” Daumier might have drawn 
the humorous, vulgar peasant woman clamoring for a divorce, her 
cringing little husband who has taken unto himself a younger 
wife, the running comments of the court, and the Soviet judge who 
finally shouted at them all to “ Shut up!” A. McL. 


I MET A GYPSY. By Norah Lofts. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
Published February 10. 
N ten exciting chronicles this book follows a strain of gypsy 
blood over the wide world through personalities whose lives 
cover four centuries. The strain ends in our own day in a mis- 
sionary settlement in China, a certain Dr. Cartwright being the 
last of the line. All the characters are purely fictitious. The 
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author is a young Englishwoman, and this is her first novel. On 
the fly leaf there is an extract of a letter written by her, evidently 
to her publishers. This little extract is better than anything in the 
book, and promises a more splendid work when the author has 
learned to write within herself. She is not comparable to Thorn- 
ton Wilder. She is too immature. She confuses the influence of 
blood with the influence of training, teaching, example, and en- 
vironment. Blood does not make gypsies. She confuses chastity 
with negation. Chastity is a light, as swift and thrilling as light- 
ning, as warm and bright as the sun. Chastity is brave and fierce 
and reckless. Impurity and unfaithfulness are rank and cowardly 
and tend to destroy all bravery and all love. In the concrete, we 
pity and compassionate people who are like the characters of this 
book. In the abstract, they are all of them selfish, impossible cow- 
ards. 

Something is to be said in extenuation of Dr. Cartwright. She 
did not know that there is a justice to self which it is wrong to 
violate for whatever cause. Something is to be said in extenua- 
tion of Norah Lofts. Too many people in the world have given 
her an example of chastity whose motive is based upon an errone- 
ous doctrine, or whose motive is natural. These people are dull, 
careful compromisers. Not enough people in the world are chaste 
out of a burning, seething love of Christ, the Beautiful, unspeak- 
ably Alluring Son of God—and His Immaculate Mother. 

, HZ 


IF THIS BE I. By Margaret Deland. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. $2.00. : 
— of The Iron Woman and The Awakening of Helena 
Richie will undoubtedly welcome Margaret Deland’s vivacious 
and discerning account of her remembrances of childhood. After 
having looked at a photograph of herself, affectionately labeled 
“ Darling Maggie—aged six,” Mrs. Deland conceived the idea that 
it would be an interesting and novel task to probe the mind of 
this straw-hatted and white-stockinged little girl, and by a process 
of self-identification, to correlate the Maggie of yesteryear with 
the Margaret of today. In giving us a portrait of that piquant 
and observant Maggie, devised from the vantage point of an im- 
personal retrospection, Mrs. Deland has written an autobiography 
of her childhood from an entirely original slant. She views her 
childhood as the gradual assimilation of the meaning of certain 
significant and fundamental words, such as God, law, justice, and 
compassion, war, love, death, fear, cruelty, patriotism, etc. Con- 
comitant with her exposition of those primary ideas she portrays 
the hard background of the Civil War as viewed from a child’s 
impressionable mind. Vivid accounts of her reactions to her 
adopted parents and her companions and, in general, her attitude 
towards life in the middle part of the nineteenth century follow 
consecutively in the unfoldment of her individuality. Written in 
the same well modulated prose style which has made Mrs. Deland 
one of the outstanding of American women novelists, this charm- 
ing, intimate autobiography is a revealing, psychological study 
of what actually goes on in the mind of an alert child. Its keen 
analysis of the formative, adolescent mind would alone recommend 
it as one of the interesting books of the season. E. J.C. 


LENGTH OF LIFE. By Louis 1. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. 
Ronald Press Company. $5.00. 

OCTOR DUBLIN and Doctor Lotka, by incorporating into 

their work the results of a life-time of professional investiga- 
tion in the field of human longevity, have presented, with especial 
regard to the United States, what is undoubtedly a complete and 
systematic study of the essential facts now available on this sub- 
ject. The purely quantitative aspect of the inquiry is given sum- 
mary exposition in their life table, “a docur..cnt which reflects the 
course of mortality or vitality of a population.” Basic in the life 
table is its column exhibiting the number of persons surviving to 
successive ages of life, out of a cohort simultaneously born into 
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the world; really, it is a numerical history of the stages by which 
death overtakes the members of a group beginning life together. 
This constitutes the sheer skeleton which supports, as it were, 
the living story of the biological and sociological circumstances 
determining the course and duration of human existence. Between 
the beginning of the century and the present, about ten years have 
been added to the average human life; its estimate of what propor- 
tion of this increase is attributable to the remarkable advances of 
medical science serves partially to indicate the value of the volume 
under discussion. Not only do our people die at a later age than 
previously, but from a somewhat different assortment of causes. 
Our relative power or weakness in face of particular maladies can 
be appraised in the light of the statistics now made conveniently 
available; thus can medical research be directed with a view to 
what promises genuinely substantial delay of death. 

In like manner the book epitomizes a method of applying the 
life table to the study of the innumerable social, economic, and 
psychological phenomena so closely related to vital statistics and 
to problems of population growth. M. McP. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 
D*: SHEEN, in his treatment of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body pursues a middle course between a dry, lifeless apologetic 
presentation and an exalted but unpractica]l exposition, so common 
among the French writers, and he does it in his characteristically 
quiet but forceful way, with a power that grows from chapter to 
chapter. Just as Lebreton reintroduced Grace into a scientific treat- 
ment of the life of Christ, so the author of the present work has 
brought it back into the treatment of the Church, thus producing 
a book which is neither theological in its narrowest sense, nor strict- 
ly speaking a work of devotion, but is rather a felicitous combina- 
tion of both theology and devotion. 

The various and at first sight apparently disassociated elements 
of the Church’s manifold life are reduced step by step to a clear 
inescapable unity in terms and comparisons which are familiar to 
everyday life. The opening chapters are more definitely theological 
than those which follow; they are likewise far less interesting, 
due doubtless to the inclusion of so many footnotes which produce 
a disconcerting impression of unnecessary repetition. The later 
chapters are very fine, and they produce an ever-swelling appre- 
ciation and understanding of the Church as the continuation of 
Christ in time. The more careful reader, however, will at times 
be somewhat disturbed by ambiguous phrases, typographical errors, 
careless statements, and the like, which are unfortunately only too 
frequent. A very minute re-examination of the entire text should 
be undertaken before a second edition of the book is published. 

In general, however, Dr. Sheen has admirably fulfilled the in- 
tention expressed in his excellent preface, and he may rest assured 
that his work will have its appropriate fruit. F. X. P. 


THE CONSTITUTIONS OF CANON 1125. By the Rev. 
Francis F. Woods. Bruce Publishing Company. $1.35. 
Tes work contains a detailed and clear exposition of the 
privileges granted by Popes Paul III, Pius V, and Gregory 
XIII, to certain missionary countries, for the solution of some 
special matrimonial tangles of converts from paganism. When 
these same privileges were extended by Canon 1125 of the present 
Canon Law to other regions where similar circumstances prevail, 
authorities differed in interpreting the meaning of this Canon— 
some limiting the extension to similar regions, others stating that 
these privileges have been extended to similar individual cases in 
any region. 

Dr. Woods defends the view that they have been extended to 
every part of the world where individual cases may be found 
similar to those of the original grant, and that consequently they 
may be applied to similar cases in the U. S. This view he sup- 
ports convincingly both with arguments and with authorities. 
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Since there is room for a difference of opinion with regard to 
the frequency of the practical applications of these Constitutions 
in the United States, not everyone will agree with the author’s 
optimistic expectations. Some will prefer to consider that cases 
which fulfill the required conditions will be quite rare and rather 
extraordinary. Nevertheless, should such a case occur, it could 
be settled more expeditiously by applying these privileges than 
by the necessarily prolonged process of having recourse to the 
Holy See. One of the most interesting chapters of the book deals 
with the interpretation of the Papal dispensing power, in favor 
of the Faith, as revealed in these Constitutions and by compari- 
son with the Pauline Privilege, when there is a question of dis- 
solving the bond of a merely legitimate marriage. The author is 
to be congratulated for producing a thesis which has been well 
established, and which makes a distinct and valuable contribu- 


D. J. C. 


tion to our canonical literature. 


Recent Non-Fiction 

THE END OF SINGING. By Benjamin Musser. In this latest 
selection from among his poems, the author runs the gamut of 
subject matter from alpha to omega, from the burrowing mole to 
the Mystical Body; but while the saying applied to a popular actress 
that she ran the gamut of emotion from A to B is not true of this 
poet, still his emotion seldom keeps pace with his thought. In 
pieces like “Tidal Basin, Washington,” and “To His Little 
Daughter,” Mr. Musser is definitely the poet. In “ Still-born Rap- 
ture,” “ Alone with the Alone,” and in most of the sonnets he is 
the rhetorician, educing—in Father Feeney’s phrase—matter out 
of the potency of form. (Magnificat Press. $1.00.) 

ATHENS, ARGENTINE, AUSTRALIA. By C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. In 1934 on one of the Hellenic Society expeditions; in 
1935 to Buenos Aires for the Thirty-second International Eucharis- 
tic Congress; and from there to his beloved Australia—that com- 
prises the territory covered by Father Martindale in this vastly 
entertaining and interesting book. Especially good is the section 
treating the Eucharistic Congress. Of course it has already been 
written about rather thoroughly, but seen through Father Martin- 
dale’s eyes it has a new glamor, a new adventurous glory. He 
writes: “ Nothing surprised me more than the remarkable absence 
of effervescent devotion during this Congress (or indeed others) 
and the amount of solid piety manifested, serious topics seriously 
discussed, and lasting work inaugurated. (Sheed and Ward. 
$2.50.) 

A RETURN TO THE NOVITIATE. By Msgr. Alcime Gou- 
raud. A re-study of first principles is always enlightening and 
profitable. Bishop Gouraud reviews the fundamentals of the Re- 
ligious life clearly, concisely, and practically. Twenty well-ordered 
instructions develop its meaning, obligations and supports. The 
central topic of each instruction is forcefully driven home by a 
three-point meditation and a searching examination of conscience. 
This is followed by suggestions for further reading on the subject. 
Such a compendium of the life of the counsels is evidently the 
fruit of years of experience in dealing with Religious and reveals 
a deep psychological insight into the source of their joys and 
difficulties. Although written primarily for nuns, it will prove 
useful to all Religious and their directors. It is especially rec- 
ommended for reading before the retreat for the renewal of 
vows, since its purpose is to rekindle the fervor of the novitiate. 
(Kenedy. $2.00.) 

SAINT BONIFACE. By Godfrey Kurth. Msgr. Day has per- 
formed a real service in translating the beautiful life of St. Boni- 
face by that great scholar, Godfrey Kurth. The account of the 
labors and character of the great Apostle makes thrilling reading. 
Interwoven into the text are the notes of Father Francis Betten, 
which bring to the work the best conclusions of modern research. 
Father Betten, too, has performed his task well, his insertions fit 
neatly into the general narrative. (Bruce. $2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Upping Wages 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for February 8, Fred C. Strype writes an interest- 
ing letter about the Sachs Quality Furniture advertising. In this 
connection, may I state it as my firm belief that if any advertiser, 
courageous and Christian enough to rehire as many helpers as 
before the depression and to pay them the same wages as before 
the depression, would state these two facts in his advertisement, 
his business would quickly justify his new policy. 

If the first few days prove hurtful to the advertiser’s receipt 
column, let him trustfully look to the results of the first month. 
When prospective buyers know that the employers are giving their 
employes a fair deal, they will patronize them. When they know 
the opposite course is in vogue, they should, and most people will, 
buy elsewhere. If this change to the old regime be followed, 
many, from no more virtuous motive than personal gain, will then 
begin to hire and pay as their more Christian business associates 
have already done. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. M. G. MATTINGLY. 


A Crying Need 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Last week I was treated to a rare experience. With the per- 
mission of the Rev. Richard M. McKeon, S.J., Dean, I paid a two 
evenings’ visit to the recently formed St. Joseph’s College School 
of Social Sciences. The school holds a strong attraction for any 
layman interested in Catholic Action as well as offering an ap- 
preciable comfort from the fears of Communism that overshadow 
the international scene today. 

The school has been heralded by every prominent newspaper 
throughout the country. Organized by the Jesuit Fathers of Phila- 
delphia and a small group of lay professors from St. Joseph’s 
College who volunteered their services free of charge, it opened 
about two months ago as a free school of social sciences with an 
expected registration of three hundred. In a week’s time, the num- 
ber of applicants rose to well over twelve hundred, the faculty 
was increased to thirty-eight men and seventy classes were begun 
in over a dozen subjects. No restriction was made as regards 
either race, color or creed and the courses offered ranged from 
Natural Theology to a history of Communism, Hitlerism and 
Fascism. This school was the first and only one in the world 
founded with the avowed purpose of combating Communism and 
offering in its stead a positive program of Christian social reform 
—and that precisely is the point of this letter. 

The new school represents the much-talked-of Catholic Theory 
put into actual practice. It is a concrete expression of concerted 
Catholic Action and provides the answer to the old, old cry of 
pulpit and press for something really definite. It offers the long- 
sought adult education classes in religion which AMErIcA has from 
time to time mentioned as being more than a passing need for our 
Catholic laity. It is giving to people of all denominations a true 
idea of what is meant by Christian social principles; and, what 
is more important, it shows how they may be applied in the office 
and factory. In short, it is a tremendous Catholic achievement. 

The evenings I spent there were a revelation to me. I think 
it would surprise many a person to learn just how eager men and 
women are to find some light on the perplexing problems of the 
day, whether they be religious, political or social. In the class- 
rooms I visited there was marked enthusiasm. The students were 
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both young and old, varying in age from eighteen to sixty, and of 
all classes. There were some well-dressed and others poorly 
dressed, but regardless of age or position, everyone seemed very 
serious and intensely interested. One thing struck me particularly : 
everyone took abundant notes and there was a great deal of prick- 
ing up of ears whenever Communism or things Russian were 
introduced by the professors. One of the plans of the school is to 
encourage discussion and each professor regularly holds an open 
forum in his class. The corridors were filled with groups of men 
and women busily engaged in debating among themselves. One 
young woman student who had spoken at some length in one of the 
classes into which I had looked continued her speech outside the 
door for quite a few minutes—and she had an audience that was 
enthusiastic as well as appreciative. 

The school represents a cross-section of humanity. I found that 
there were among the students those who had not finished gram- 
mar school and those who held the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
There was everything from doctors, dentists and business execu- 
tives to truck drivers, beauticians and housewives. There were 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, and both whites and Negroes. 
One student was a man formerly prominent in Communist circles 
who had edited a Communist newspaper. He was completely con- 
verted by the Jesuit school and like many of the students brought 
into contact with Christian social principles for the first time, he 
recognized their truth and their worth. 

The school leaves the layman to draw but one conclusion. It 
fills a need, and a need that not only Philadelphia has but every 
other city and town in the world. The only question a visitor could 
possibly ask and find unanswered is why there are not more 
schools like it in other places. Such schools could and should be 
organized. I wonder why they are not? 

Philadelphia, Pa. WiuiaM L. Fany. 


Printed Sewage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Isn’t it rather inconsistent of the reverend clergy to inveigh 
against the lack of the good old Christian ways of thinking and 
acting among many of us Catholics when every day of our lives 
they allow us to be subjected to the flood of ribaldry and indecency 
that is spewed forth by our daily papers without any effectual 
protest? 

To expect Sunday Mass with its instruction and an occasional 
Confession and Holy Communion (even weekly), to counteract 
the undermining influence of the daily, seductive exploiting of 
vice, marital infidelity, and assorted crime seems to be just a bit 
too naive. Bad books and plays are banned and yet the news- 
papers are allowed to inundate our people with their veritable 
literary sewage, accompanied by indecent rotogravure pictures, 
obscene theater ads, pseudo-scientific drivel on evolution and re- 
ligion, and our leaders hardly ever protest or show the people how 
to fight this ever-growing menace. And all the while, our Catho- 
lic papers with their wonderful but undeveloped possibilities beg 
for support while they struggle to exist. Even the comics of late 
years have shown unmistakable signs of this pagan “ emancipa- 
tion” from the standards of good taste; unfitting for the enter- 
tainment of our children. The refusal of a few of us to subscribe 
to the offending papers will not work a change. We need con- 
certed action against this paganizing influence, and action that is 
directed by our constituted leaders. 

Cleveland, Ohio. J. Epwarps. 


Calls for Fact Facing 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Judge Allegretti is to be commended for his race loyalty as ex- 
pressed in his letter of December 28 criticising Mr. Hillenbrand’s 
article “Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith?”, but he should 
not permit it to blind him to the facts. After more than twenty 
years in construction work, in which our common labor has been 
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predominantly Italian, either immigrant or first- and second-gen- 
eration American, it is my opinion that Mr. Hillenbrand has neither 
misstated nor exaggerated any facts. My association with sev- 
eral hundred Italian laborers has included friendly visits in their 
homes. I subscribe wholeheartedly to Judge Allegretti’s state- 
ment that “all in all, the Italian home, the Italian family, breathes 
that life, that order, that wholesomeness, obedience and virtue 
which is the result of centuries of contact with, and of being a 
part of, the great code of faith and morals, the Church.” But even 
that ideal home life has been unable to make or keep the majority 
of Italian men practising Catholics. 

It might interest Judge Allegretti to learn how many Italians 
now belong to secret fraternal organizations, membership in which 
is forbidden by the Church, or the number of applicants for mem- 
bership in the early days of the C. Y. O. who had never made 
their First Communion and the still greater number who had 
never received the Sacrament of Confirmation. The remedy? I 
know not. I can only say with your correspondent: “ Oremus et 
laboremus.” But those of us who know and love our loyal and lov- 
able Italian friends can best help them and the Church by facing 
the facts as they are, unpleasant though they may be. 

Chicago, IIl. S. F. McDurrte. 


Suggestion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Good work on that Italian Catholic American question. Out 
our way on the Pacific Coast hundreds of young men do not know 
what our religion is all about. Well-ordered C. Y. O. would save 
many of these chaps. And perhaps more Don Bosco clubs. 

I would keep up this discussion; something might come of it. 

San Jose, Cal. Joseru Russo. 


Social Justice 
To the Editor of America: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the article in AMERICA 
for January 4, by the Rev. Philip H. Burkett, S.J., on “ Social 
Justice in 1935.” I realize the difficulty of including everything in 
a brief summary. It seems to me, however, that Father Burkett 
made a serious omission in failing to mention the Department of 
Social Action of the National Welfare Conference, and the Catho- 
lic Conference on Industrial Problems among the “agencies in 
economic and social endeavor of the year.” 

The Department of Social Action of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference during the year 1935 prepared and published 
pamphlets, promoted study clubs and lectures, sent out newspaper 
and magazine articles, and established contact with Catholic col- 
leges, with the result that the principles enunciated in the Papal 
Encyclicals on social justice have been more widely disseminated 
throughout the country than through any other means. In- 
cidentally, the pamphlet, “ Organized Social Justice,” mentioned 
by Father Burkett, was prepared by the N. C. W. C. 

The Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems held confer- 
ences during the year in Harrisburg, Buffalo, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Denver, and Syracuse, at which the Catholic principles of 
social justice were applied to the industrial problems of the 
United States. Countless thousands of Catholics and non-Catholics 
were reached and impressed by the Catholic program, not only 
by the conferences themselves but by the distribution of literature 
in the localities in which the conferences were held. The Or- 
dinary of the diocese or archdiocese sponsored the conferences. 

The omission of any mention of the Social Action Department 
of the N. C. W. C. appears to me particularly unfortunate, not 
only because it has been conspicuously active but also because it 
is the official organ of Catholic Action in the field of social justice. 

I also would be inclined to take issue with Father Burkett on 
the statement that the American Federation of Labor had made 
hardly any contribution to industrial betterment during the year. 

Bourbonnais, III. Rev. J. W. R. Macurre, C.S.V. 
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Home News.—On February 17 the Supreme Court, 
eight to one, upheld the constitutionality of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in regard to the construction of Wilson 
Dam and the purchasing contract with the Alabama 
Power Company. The Government had limited its case 
to these points, and the Court rigidly adhered to the limita- 
tions. Four of the Justices, however, held that the plain- 
tiffs had no proper standing in court and that their action 
should have been dismissed on that ground. On February 
18 the National Resources Board submitted to the Presi- 
dent a plan for a Pacific Northwest power agency to de- 
velop and transmit electric power. On February 17, under 
“ gag” rule, the House passed the resolution extending the 
existing Neutrality Act until May 1, 1937. It added a 
prohibition on loans and credits to belligerents and an 
exemption in favor of American republics in any conflict 
with non-American Powers. The Senate passed the reso- 
lution on February 18 and sent it to the President. The 
Senate Munitions Committee continued its investigations, 
dealing principally with the sale of war materials to South 
American revolutionists. On February 15 the Senate 
passed the Administration farm-aid bill, which was sent 
to the House. On February 17 it approved the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill for $2,889,751,905, which included 
$1,730,000,000 for the bonus and $440,000,000 for the 
farm-subsidy program. After angry debate, the House 
passed the War Department appropriation bill on Feb- 
ruary 14. On February 19 it voted an investigation of 
the money raising and spending activities of the Townsend 
Plan officials, as well as all other old-age pension drives, 
with only four members dissenting. On February 16, 17, 
and 18, Representative O’Connor of New York bitterly 
attacked Father Coughlin, and was joined on February 
18 by Representative Boland of Pennsylvania, while 
Father Coughlin was defended by Representative Sweeney. 
It was learned on February 15 that the President’s peace 
proposal to Latin American Governments contemplates 
an inter-American conference at Buenos Aires to “ deter- 
mine how the maintenance of peace among the American 
republics may best be safeguarded.” The Controller of 
the Currency reported on February 18 that the 5,392 ac- 
tive national banks in the United States on December 31 
had aggregate deposits of $24,847,733,000, the largest 
amount ever reported. It was 2.6 per cent greater than 
the previous high total, reported in 1928 by 7,635 banks. 


Mexican Events.—At a special session called by Presi- 
dent Cardenas, the Mexican Congress on February 17 
amended the Federal Labor Law to compel employers to 
pay wages for one day of rest for each six days worked, 
payment to be made whether or not the six days of work 
are performed consecutively. On the same day, Mazatlan 
was placed under military control after fighting between 
police and striking workmen had caused the death of five 
persons. Earlier in the month it was announced that 
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women members of the dominant National Revolutionary 
party would be allowed to vote in the coming Federal 
District elections of Congressmen. This right to vote, 
however, was restricted to women party members in good 
standing. On February 13 the Mexican Bishops, in an 
Episcopal letter to the Bishops in the United States, 
Great Britain, Spain, and Central and South America, 
expressed thanks for the help to those suffering “ dire 
persecution” in Mexico, especially to those in the United 
States for their help and publicity regarding the situation 
in Mexico. On February 18 Archbisop Francisco Orozco 
y Jimenez of Guadalajara, died in Mexico City. He was 
seventy-two years old, and had undergone a long and 
painful illness. Archbishop Orozco had taken a promi- 
nent part in upholding the rights of the Church in Mexico, 
had been exiled by the Government twice, and at times 
went into hiding in the mountains. 


Spanish Elections.—Spain went to the polls on Sun- 
day, February 16, to elect the 473 members of a new 
Parliament. Amidst scenes of intense excitement, riot- 
ing, and bloodshed the issues between the Right and Left 
coalitions were decided, with the result that Manuel 
Azafia, the Left leader, was returned to power. Complete 
returns were not yet reported at this writing, but reports 
and claims were as follows: The Left coalition, compris- 
ing Anarcho-Syndicalists, Communists, Socialists, and a 
few Liberal Republicans asserted that they had captured 
nearly 260 seats in the new Cortes. To have an absolute 
majority (one vote over half of 473) they needed 237 
Deputies. But the Ministry of the Interior conceded them 
only 228 seats. The party of Manuel Portela, in power 
during the election, claimed forty-seven seats. The Right 
coalition of Monarchists and Conservative Republicans 
claimed 165. About 116 of these Deputies belonged to 
Gil Robles’ Popular Action party, which would, there- 
fore, be the largest party group in the Cortes. Summariz- 
ing all these claims and reports it would appear that in the 
next Cortes the Left parties would outvote the Right by 
about forty votes. But that would be only a theoretical 
ballot, for it was well known that Monarchists and Popular 
Actionists had combined only for election purposes, and 
it was already reported that serious difficulties had devel- 
oped between Socialists and Marxists on the Left. Next 
day martial law was declared. Leftists continued in at- 
tempts to burn churches and convents in several cities. 


New Premier.—In Catalonia, where jails housed nu- 
merous political prisoners and the former president and 
members of the Catalan Generalitat, the Anarcho-Socialists 
flocked to the polls in overwhelming numbers and voted 
a huge victory for the Left. Elsewhere throughout the 
nation, excited by the Left’s promises of freedom for polit- 
ical prisoners, news of the Left’s victories resulted in 
prison riots and street demonstrations in sympathy, with 
inevitable fighting with the police. On February 19, 
Premier Portela and his Cabinet, explicitly in power only 
to conduct the elections, resigned. President Alcala Za- 
morra asked Manuel Azafia to form a Ministry. The 
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new Cabinet, formed the same day, was a Popular Front 
Government, comprising a coalition of Left Republicans 
(the Azafia party) and two Republican Union followers 
of Martinez Barrios. Largo Caballero, leader of the So- 
cialists who form the strongest party in the Left coalition, 
announced that his party would not participate in the 
Government but would carry on in its effort to estab- 
lish a proletarian dictatorship. While rich landowners 
fled across the borders for safety, the new Premier or- 
dered the release of 25,000 political prisoners. 


Royalists Dissolved.—Following the recent attack 
upon Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, by members of the 
Action Frangaise and the Camelots du Roi, Premier Sar- 
raut summoned the Cabinet, which decided to issue an 
immediate order dissolving all militant Royalist organiza- 
tions throughout France. Government raids upon the 
organization headquarters followed, and street fights be- 
tween police and young men publicly wearing Royalist 
uniforms. The organization prepared to fight the Cab- 
inet’s order in the courts and to stage public demonstra- 
tions of protest. 


British School Plan.—The Government’s bill for rais- 
ing the school-leaving age from 14 to 15 passed its sec- 
ond reading in the House of Commons by 282 to 152 
votes. The bill is quite unsatisfactory to the Catholic school 
authorities as was evidenced by a protest issued by Arch- 
bishop Hinsley. It is argued that the new bill will involve 
the supporters of voluntary schools in large expenditures 
for buildings and equipment. Fifty to seventy five per 
cent of the cost may be given out of public funds, pro- 
vided the local authorities agree. In return for this finan- 
cial aid, however, the Catholics would have to surrender 
the appointment and supervision of teachers. Archbishop 
Hinsley made particular objection to the introduction 
into Catholic schools of the religious syllabus now com- 
pulsory in council schools. 


Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement.—The four-year trade 
war between Great Britain and the Irish Free State was 
eased by an agreement on a fifty-fifty basis which, by re- 
ducing duties on Irish cattle and allowing freer importa- 
tion of certain classes of British goods, will permit a 
greater flow of commerce than has existed since 1932. 
At Dublin the annual reunion of the members of the 
Legion of Mary was hailed as an unqualified success. 


German Nationals Abroad.—German nationals who 
left the Fatherland and acquired citizenship in other coun- 
tries prior to May 21, 1935, will not be subject to military 
duty or labor camp service in Germany, it was decreed. 
Other nationals residing abroad and eligible for military 
or labor duty were ordered to report to the German con- 
sular officials nearest them for registration. German na- 
tionals wishing to obtain citizenship in other countries 
must apply to their consulate for dismissal from Reich 
citizenship and military service duty. If they obtain citi- 
zenship without this dismissal they remain liable to the 
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Reich. Chancelor Hitler declared that Germany had 
effectively solved the problem of producing synthetic 
gasoline and rubber. German exports suffered a relapse 
in January, dropping to 381,800,000 marks, a reduction 
of eight per cent compared to December, but they were 
still 82,000,000 marks higher than in January, 1935. Ex- 
ports to the United States rose 7.4 per cent in 1935, while 
imports were cut 35.4 per cent. The German press mani- 
fested bitterness over the action of the Swiss Federal 
Council ordering the suppression of all Nazi organizations 
in Switzerland. Karl Nisselbeck, a naturalized American 
citizen of German origin, was placed on trial, accused of 
treason and of smuggling money from Germany. 


Protests to Reich.—Msgr. Cesare Orsenigo, Papal 
Nuncio, again called at the Foreign Office in Berlin. It 
is believed he protested the violation of the Concordat in 
the arrest by the Gestapo of 150 Catholic clergy and lay- 
men in the recent Nazi drive against the Catholic youth 
organizations. Approximately forty Catholic clergymen, 
thirty from the Cologne diocese, are in Gestapo jails. 
They and the laymen arrested with them are leaders of 
the Catholic youth organizations. The Gestapo drive is 
said to have two objectives: first, to cripple and eventually 
to destroy the Catholic youth organizations and second, 
to suppress the Catholic Action society. Bishop Clemens 
von Galen, of Muenster, declared: “ Today there are in 
Germany fresh graves where rest the ashes of those whom 
the Catholic people regard as martyrs . . . although noth- 
ing is permitted to be revealed as to how they met their 
end.” The arrest and imprisonment of priests; the sup- 
pression of Catholic publications continued. 


Austria Confers in Italy.—The Austrian Foreign 
Minister, Egon Berger-Waldenegg, and Fulvio Suvich, 
Italian Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, conferred in 
Florence. They discussed Italo-Austrian relations and 
relations of both countries with other Danubian states. A 
complete identity of views between Italy and Austria was 
reported. The rumor that a three-power pact between 
Italy, Germany and Austria was discussed was denied. 


Attack on Bukharin.—Because of an editorial he had 
written in the principal Government organ J/zvestiya, 
branding pre-revolutionary Russians as lazy, apathetic 
Asiatics, Nikolai Bukharin, editor of /svestiya, received 
a resounding rebuke in the columns of the Moscow 
Pravda, organ of the Communist party in the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Bukharin apologized, saying he had not 
meant it to be taken that way, and the incident was closed. 
It was in accord with the present party policy in favor of 
national patriotism, and eradication of such cultural dif- 
ferences would greatly differentiate Russia from the rest 
of Europe. 


Russo-Japanese Affairs.—Dispatches continued from 
Manchurian cities of new armed clashes between Japanese- 
Manchukuoan, and Outer Mongolian forces along the 
border, and it was feared for a time that relations be- 
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tween the Soviet Union and Japan might reach the strain- 
ing point. Tokyo officials assailed the Soviet military 
policy. The Soviet press warned that “any imperialists 
attempting aggression will find it fatal to tamper with the 
Soviet frontiers.” On February 17 the Manchukuoan 
Government dispatched a strong protest to the Outer 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic demanding the immediate 
evacuation of what was called Manchukuoan territory. 
The Chinese Government was watching the situation 
closely, meantime continuing its own activities for pro- 
moting domestic peace. On February 14 the National 
Government -Military Field Headquarters announced that 
on the two previous days troops had killed 1,000 “ Com- 
munists and outlaws” in Southwest Szechuan Province. 
The announcement said that “ the crushing victory ” was 
a climax to the present anti-Red campaign. 


Chaco Peace Conference.—Following the ratification 
of the Chaco Peace protocol by the Bolivian and Para- 
guayan Congresses, which was considered in part a tre- 
mendous personal victory for Argentina’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Carlos Saavedra Lamas, the Peace Conference re- 
cessed indefinitely. While it can be called together at any 
time by Saavedra, its President, observers thought it un- 
likely that it would be reconvened for final adjustment of 
the problems still before it, until both Bolivia and Para- 
guay had inducted new administrations. 


Paraguayan President Resigns.—On February 19 a 
revolutionary movement instigated by Paraguayan army 
officials and directed apparently by Colonel Raphael 
Franco, recently deported to Argentina, forced President 
Eusebio Ayala to resign. The movement apparently took 
the Government by surprise. It was understood that the 
opposition came from a new party calling itself the 
‘“ National Front ” made up of 40,000 ex-service men who 
had fought in the Chaco War, and thousands of students, 
laborers, and intellectuals. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment officials maintained that the malcontents were limited 
to the army. Following Ayala’s resignation the revolu- 
tionary leaders seemed to be at odds among themselves 
as to who should head the Provisional Government. It 
was anticipated that the revolution would not immediately 
set up a Provisional President but rather a temporary 
military triumvirate whose personnel would include 
Colonel Franco and Lieut.-Colonels Smith and Recalde. 
Because Asuncion was almost cut off from the outside 
world during the four days of fighting, no definite statis- 
tics were available on the fatalities that accompanied it. 


Rioting in Venezuela.—Serious rioting accompanied 
with a number of fatalities was reported from Caracas in 
the middle of the month. The disturbances were a protest 
against a Governmental decree establishing press censor- 
ship. Opposition to the ban provoked a general strike. 
President Eleazar Lopez Contreras responded to the de- 
mands of the mobs by removing Governor Galavis and 
lifting the censorship decree. Several Cabinet changes 
resulted but in the end the President by apparently grant- 
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ing all demands of the insurgents held Caracas and the 
Government in control. 


French Naval Demands.—The claims of France were 
the pivot on which turned the discussions at the Naval 
Conference in London during the week. The French 
continued to insist upon the limitation of battleship con- 
struction to 27,000 tons, or, alternatively to twelve-inch 
gun caliber, while the American delegation stood out as 
firmly as ever for the placing of the outside limit at 35,000 
tons, although they appeared willing to make some con- 
cession from the stand on sixteen-inch guns that they had 
consistently held to. A dramatic turn was given to the 
discussion by the direct appeal of the French Government 
to the United States, made by André Laboulaye, the 
French Ambassador, who took up the matter directly on 
February 19 at Washington in a conversation with Wil- 
liam Phillips, Under-Secretary of State. The French 
Ambassador’s plans were stated in general terms, and 
even suggested a possible compromise on tonnage. No 
definite reply to the French Ambassador was as yet made 
known, but Col. Henry L. Roosevelt, Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, was reported as stating at a press conference 
that the navy felt that 35,000 tons was what it needed, 
though it might compromise on fourteen instead of six- 
teen inches for guns. The French continued to press for 
a joint agreement to cover air and navy together, which 
was unwelcome to the British. The latter were inclined 
to take a middle position in the dispute between the 
French and the United States. A difference of view like- 
wise prevailed as to whether—as the French wished—the 
naval agreement should be definitely concluded, and then 
presented to Germany to sign; or whether it should be 
merely initialed when the Germans were asked to con- 
sider it. 


League in New Home.—The League of Nations moved 
on February 16 into its new $10,000,000 palace on Lake 
Leman, near Geneva. There were 600 tons of records 
transported, at a cost of $25,000. The building was as 
yet not finished, and the Assembly chamber would not be 
ready for the Assembly until September. An international 
competition was held for the plans, and 377 architects 
competed. 





The Spanish elections were reported in the 
newspapers with much confusion and contra- 
diction. Owen B. McGuire, one of the best 
American authorities on contemporary Spain, 
will make the results intelligible in an article to 
be published next week. 

J. Edward Coffey, writing from Paris, dis- 
courses on our American efforts to keep out of 
future wars. He argues brilliantly in “ Neutrality 
in New Bottles.” 

“It has happened almost invariably that a 
Saint had a near-saint for his mother,” remarks 
Florence Gilmore in her article: “ The Mother 
of St. John Bosco.” 














